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EDITORIAL 


WE owe a great debt of gratitude to Mr. J. C. Hill, of King’s 
College, London, whose services we are losing. Mr. Hill has been 
editorial secretary of the Journal from its first number; and 
no one not directly concerned with its production could appreciate 
the cheerful hard work and energy he has put into his duties. 
We offer him our best thanks for the many-sided help he has 
given to both editors and contributors in the past three years. 


* * * * * 


The Summer Conferences of the Institute serve a variety 
of purposes; but the most important is, clearly, that of con- 
centrating our attention, year by year, upon specific aspects of 
adult educational work. The choice of subject for the September 
Conference will be a happy one if it enables us to clarify our 
views on the relation between adult and adolescent education. 

Adult education, as contrasted with adolescent, largely 
consists in the development of the students’ existing interests 
and the welding of these into some kind of unity. The difference 
indicated is similar to that between the earlier habit-training of 
the guardians in Plato’s Republic and the life-long education 
which follows: the latter leading up the scale of reflective 
impersonality from ‘‘ opinion ’”’ to unified ‘ knowledge.” That 
“unification ”’ has been a real factor in the process is manifest 
from the way in which social interests have been paramount in 
certain types of English adult education, whilst religious interests 
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have probably played the same part in Wales, and possibly in 
Scotland. 

Such unification about the central core of the individual 
student’s vital interests enables us to understand the personal 
character of adult education, and may give clues to the formu- 
lation of specific principles of method in our teaching. 

Unification of interests, though a powerful factor in education, 
may, however, be a real danger. For every cognitive unity tends 
to be a hindrance to the embodiment of newly discovered fact. 
This is the point stressed by Spearman and is worth developing 
further. Moreover, a trivial synthesis produces the student with 
a single compact attitude incapable of adjustment to new know- 
ledge. This problem we all know. 

Again, we have in our classes some types of mind that 
receive little benefit from the more ambitious methods of a good 
tutorial class. They would be more likely to profit from the 
kind of teaching suitable to adolescents: the fostering of special 
interests and the acquirement of the skills necessary for the 
effective pursuit of those interests. In other words, they need 
to be provided with the tools of knowledge. 

Here we can approach the related problem of educability 
in adults from a new angle. It is clear that educability in the 
sense of ever greater unification of interests is, for some people, 
a life-long possibility. Others are unable to share in this process 
but need to be presented with the results of such unification. 

Again, the origin of interests in early childhood is a field of 
study in which important results have been won by psychologists, 
and a study of their findings would probably bear fruit in adult 
education. In particular there is the question of such early 
interests as lead to definitely anti-social activity, or to mal- 
adjustments. Burt’s work on juvenile delinquency has a very 
decided bearing upon the problem of adjustment to our common 
“ social heritage ”’ in aduits. Some of our difficulties in appealing 
to the large body of adults could probably be lessened by a 
careful study of this field of work. 

In short, there are, I feel sure, many lines of fruitful investi- 
gation to be opened up by a close consideration of the related 


problems of these two phases of educational activity. 
A. E. H. 


LORD BROUGHAM AND THE SOCIETY FOR 
THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE 


By F. A. CAVENAGH, Professor of Education, University 
College of Swansea 


I 


AN anonymous biographer, writing in 1837, when Brougham had 
still thirty years of undistinguished life before him, ventured a 
prophecy which has proved as erroneous as it was fulsome in 
expression. Speaking of Brougham’s labours for Education and 
Law Reform, he continues : 


“ And, long after the temporary animosities and mis- 
conceptions occasioned by party feelings shall have passed 
away—when the name of many a notorious and now interesting 
turbulent shall have been forgotten—so long as the people of 
this country entertain that veneration for talent and philan- 
thropy, that this age has seen dawn among us—the name of 
Lord Brougham will be associated with nearly all of lasting 
greatness and worth that the time has produced: he will be 
remembered as one of the foremost of that enlightened band 
of philosophers who have sworn to change the fetters of 
superstition for the healthy restrictions of moral obligations, 
and have so paved the way for the human race towards a 
rational and progressive happiness.”’ * 

Nearer the truth was the Duke of Wellington, who told him 
—if the story { is to be believed—that his most lasting monu- 
ment would be the carriage which he invented and which still 
bears his name: the story continues that when Brougham 
reminded the Duke of ‘“‘ Wellington”’ boots, his Grace replied, 
“Damn the boots; I’d forgotten them. You have the best 
of it.’ With the passing of horse transport even that monu- 


* Memoir of Lord Brougham, in Opinions of Lord Brougham, on Politics, 
Theology, Law, Science, Education, Literature, etc. London, 1837, p. 59. 

j It is given, without authority, by Atlay, Victorian Chancellors, i, 372. 
He takes the Punch story from Spielmann’s History of Punch. 
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ment is crumbling; yet most of us, without knowing it, see 
Brougham’s face every week on the cover of Punch, where at 
the foot of the design a faun pulls along a mask with the unmis- 
takable nose, for ever commemorating Doyle’s hatred of the 
ex-Chancellor and his threat to “‘ drag his face through the mire.’’ 

Lord Campbell, in his shrewd but malicious Life, diagnoses 
the causes of the oblivion into which Brougham had already 
fallen by 1853: dissipation of energy and lack of literary style. 


“ By seeking distinction in almost every department of 
genius, he has failed to establish a great name in any. He 
accomplished nothing as a statesman; he cannot be said to 
have extended the bounds of human knowledge by philosophical 
discovery; his writings, although displaying marvellous 
fertility, are already falling into neglect ; his speeches, which 
when delivered nearly set the world on fire, when perused in 
print cause disappointment and weariness; and he must 
chiefly be remembered by the professional and party struggles 
in which he was engaged, and by the juridical improvements 
which he assisted to introduce.”’ * 


In the last sentence Campbell is clearly mistaken. 
Brougham’s political career is now as unimportant as his defence 
of Queen Caroline ; even the establishment of the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council is too impersonal to perpetuate his 
name. If his memory deserves to be recalled, it is rather as 
of one who for fifty years laboured in the cause of popular edu- 
cation. His efforts were often fruitless and occasionally mis- 
guided. His motives were mistrusted by his contemporaries ¢ 
and must still remain suspect ; for there is ground for suggesting 
that it was Brougham who first made education a matter of 
party politics. We have it, indeed, on his own evidence that 
his first introduction of educational topics into Parliament had 
a political object.{[ None the less Harriet Martineau, a pre- 


* Lives of the Lord Chancellors, viii, p. 213. 

t F.g., “I believed that much of his effort for popular objects, even for 
education, was for party and personal purposes; and that he had no genuine 
popular sympathy, or real desire that the citizens at large should have any 
effectual political education” (H. Martineau, Autobiog., i, 309). 

¢ In an intimate and illuminating letter to Creevey, written January 14th, 
1816, he explains his projects for the coming session: ‘“‘. . . The plan of campaign 
which presents itself to me on a review of the state of affairs and the temper 
of men’s minds is of this description. As to foreign affairs—to act as a corps of 
observation and take advantage of all openings, not very much courting debates 
on those matters which the country never feels at all, and on which recent events 
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judiced and venomous observer, was right in speaking of ‘‘ that 
series of appeals on behalf of popular education which will ever 
be his best title to grateful remembrance.” * And so far as the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge is concerned, an 
unbiassed review of the evidence suggests nothing but praise for 
Brougham’s initiative and disinterestedness. He had indeed 
a passion for education, or at least for educating other people, 
particularly in mathematical and physical science. It was 
directly due to his upbringing ; for, although his father was an 
Englishman, his mother, the niece of the famous Dr. Robertson, 
was Scottish ; and much of Brougham’s early life was spent at 
Edinburgh. He attended the High School and the University, 
and at the latter he had the advantage of studying under such 
stimulating teachers as Playfair and Joseph Black.t Before 
he left College he had communicated two papers to the Royal 
Society of London; and he underwent further the exciting 
influence of the Speculative Society. Thus, at a time when 
the English Universities were dormant, Brougham was being 
educated in the place best fitted to foster not only precocity but 
habits of intellectual independence and encyclopedic learning. 
Moreover, Scotland, with its system of parish and burgh schools 
and its academies, was already fairly well supplied with edu- 
cational facilities; so that when Brougham came as a young 
man to England (1804) he must have been painfully impressed 
by the difference. Education seemed to him the panacea for 
the evils resulting from the Industrial Revolution; and edu- 
cation, though it begins at school, must be continued through 
tend greatly to discredit the Opposition ; but ready always to expose the enemy’s 
blunders, e.g., the d—d absurd plan of the peace, which sows the seeds of 
war broadcast—the systematic plans of interference, &c.... As to home 
politics—here we should make our main stand; and the ground is clearly 
Retrenchment—in all ways, with ramifications into the Royal family, property 
tax, jobs of all sorts, distresses of the landed interest, &c. In short, it is the 
richest mine in the world. A text has been put forth in the Edinb. Review, to 
which I refer you. . . . Last of all, but not least, the proposal of measures and 
inquiries unconnected with ordinary party topics, whereby much immediate 
good is done to the country, and great credit gained by kena aap as well as, 
ultimately, a check secured to the Crown and to abuses gen y. For example 
—prison reform—education of the poor—tithes—above all the Press, with which 
last I think of leading off immediately, having long matured my plan... .” 
(Creevey, i, 248.) 

Education thus figures as one of many “ stunts”’ which might embarrass 
the Government, and not even the most important. The result was, of course, 
the Select Committee of 1816-18. 


* Biographical Sketches, p. 158. 
+ See his study of Black in Lives of the Philosophers of the Time of George III. 
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life. Hence his interest in all stages of education, from the 
infant school to the university and the mechanics’ institute. 
All could help in making England more like Scotland—and more 
like Brougham. 

Brougham’s educational thought, so far as he can be said 
to have had any, was derived from the Utilitarians. John 
Stuart Mill says that his father ‘‘ was the good genius by the 
side of Brougham in most of what he did for the public, either 
on education, law reform, or any other subject.”* But 
Brougham was not a thinker, and he had no philosophy of 
education such as Bentham’s or James Mill’s. His love of useful 
knowledgewasno doubt a heritage from Bentham’s Chrestomathta ; 
and he shared James Mill’s concept of education as including 
“everything which operates, from the first germ of existence 
to the final extinction of life, in such a manner as to affect those 
qualities of the mind on which happiness in any degree 
depends ’’ ; t but his interpretation of “‘ happiness ”’ was restricted 
to economic efficiency. Yet within these limits he accomplished 
more for popular education than any man of his generation. 


II 


Brougham’s educational activities were indeed multifarious. 
He was associated with Lancaster and Robert Owen in the 
movements for monitorial and infant schools; he was one of 
the most influential members of the body which founded London 
University ; he worked with Birkbeck in the formation of the 
London Mechanics’ Institute ; and for many years he was the 
most prominent and persistent advocate of popular education 
in Parliament. This article { will deal only with a part of one 
of these activities, the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge, which he founded as a necessary adjunct to the growing 
provision for adult education ; but it should be remembered that 
this Society was no isolated thing. Brougham saw that edu- 
cation must be continuous ; and the publications of the Useful 
Knowledge Society would have been valueless had there been 
no opportunities for preliminary education. In point of fact, 


* Autobiography, p. 90. 

+ Article in Encyc. Brit. 

} The story is told, as far as possible, in extracts from contemporary books 
and documents. 
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the provision for earlier education was insufficient, so that there 
was too great a gap between the schools and the Mechanics’ 
Institutes. None the less, the very wide circulation of the 
Society’s works (especially the Penny Magazine and the Penny 
Cyclopedia) proved the existence of a large reading public ; 
whilst the excellence of the treatises rendered them of real value 
in the development of English education. 

The idea embodied in the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge had been in Brougham’s mind for years. In his 
Practical Observations upon the Education of the People * (1825), 
he says that : 


“a most essential service will be rendered to the cause of 
knowledge by him who shall devote his time to the composition 
of elementary treatises on the Mathematics, sufficiently clear, 
and yet sufficiently compendious, to exemplify the method of 
reasoning employed in that science, and to impart an accurate 
knowledge of the most useful fundamental propositions, with 
their application to practical purposes; and treatises upon 
Natural Philosophy, which may teach the great principles of 
physics, and their practical application, to readers who have 
but a general knowledge of mathematics, or who are even 
wholly ignorant of the science beyond the common rules of 
arithmetic. . . . Although much may be done by the exertions 
of individuals, it is manifest that a great deal more may be 
effected by the labours of a body, in furthering this important 
measure. The subject has for some time past been under 
consideration, and I am not without hopes of seeing formed 
a Society for promoting the composition, publication, and 
distribution of cheap and useful works.” 


His hopes were indeed fulfilled in the following year; for “in 
the autumn of 1826,” writes Charles Knight,+ “ Mr. Brougham 
was organizing his ‘ Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge.’ The Long Vacation was at an end, and in that November, 


* This publication went through twenty editions in the year. 

t+ Passages from a Working Life, ii, 44. This most interesting book remains 
(apart from the Society’s papers) the best source for the history of the Society. 
The papers of the Society (uncatalogued) are in the Library of University College, 
London. The B.M. contains printed Minutes (incomplete) from ae 8th, 1834, 
to November 11th, 1841, with other papers; these were given by the Librarian 
Sir Henry Ellis (a member of the Committee), to Panizzi, with instructions that 
they should be ‘‘ kept from the public at least for the present.” (February 14th, 


1843.) 
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the prospectus of the new society was privately circulated.” 
Its object was stated to be “ strictly limited to what its title 
imports, namely, the imparting useful information to all classes 
of the community, particularly to such as are unable to avail 
themselves of experienced teachers, or may prefer learning by 
themselves.” Treatises were therefore to be published on all 
kinds of scientific subjects; but “no Treatise published with 
the sanction of the Committee shall contain any matter of 
controversial Divinity, or interfere with the principles of revealed 
Religion.” * The original Committee consisted of forty-seven 
members, of whom twenty were M.P.’s, and twelve Fellows of 
the Royal Society. Its first publication was a Preliminary 
Treatise on the Objects, Advantages, and Pleasures of Science, 
from the pen of Brougham. In this rather commonplace and 
verbose discourse the utilitarian aspect is emphasized. Thus 
the two chief uses of learning the principles of science are stated 
to be: (x) “it makes men more skilful, expert, and useful in 
the particular kinds of work by which they are to earn their 
bread, and by which they are to make it go far and taste well 
when earned’; and (2) “ it enables men to make improvements 
in the arts, and discoveries in philosophy, which may directly 
benefit themselves and mankind.” The peroration runs : 


“Let us, then, conclude, that the pleasures of Science 
go hand in hand with the solid benefits derived from it ; that 
they tend, unlike other gratifications, not only to make our 
lives more agreeable, but better; and that a rational being is 
bound by every motive of interest and of duty, to direct his 
mind towards pursuits which are found to be the sure path 
of virtue as well as of happiness.” 


The Treatise consists mainly of a general account of Mathematical 
and Natural Science, written in an interesting and popular, if 
pompous, style. Brougham contributed also a Treatise on 
Hydrostatics. The two works are cleverly criticized in a con- 
temporary publication, The Blunders of a Big-Wig; or Paul 
Pry’s Peeps into the Sixpenny Sciences.| One example may be 


* See Appendix A. 
¢ Published 1827. The title-page bears the motto: 
“ Ne sutor ultra crepidam.” 
Let the Lawyer stick to his wig. 
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quoted as illustrating not only the type of criticism, but also 
Brougham’s inexactitude of expression. Brougham writes 
(Objects, etc.) : 


“ Now, this is one of the most important truths in the 
whole compass of science; for it does so happen, that the 
force with which bodies fall towards the earth, or what is called 
their gravity, the power that draws or attracts them towards 
the earth, varies with the distance exactly in the proportion 
of the squares, lessening as the distance increases: at two 
miles from the earth, it is four times less than at one mile ; 
at thfee miles, nine times less; and so forth.” 


On this Paul Pry remarks : 


“IT say it is a wonderful and all-important discovery, 
that at two miles from the earth, the gravity or weight of a 
body should be four times less than at one mile. If this be a 
law of Nature, the consequences that immediately follow from 
it are surprising, beneficial, and delightful. For instance, 
weights are the lighter the higher they are carried. . . . Let 
me see,—what will take place from this new Law of Nature, 
by a descent towards the earth. Suppose just after a shower, 
my umbrella, when I hold it 4 feet from the ground, weighs 
4 pounds exactly; if I lower it 2 feet or half-way, it will 
clearly weigh 4 times as much, or 16 pounds; then again, if 
I lower it half-way or to within 1 foot of the earth, it will 
weigh still 4 times as much, or 64 pounds; then, going to 6 
inches from the earth, it will weigh 4 times 64 pounds, or 256 
pounds ; 3 inches from the earth, it will weigh 4 times 256 
pounds, or 1024 pounds; and dropping it lower, and lower, 
half-way at a time, the weight will be at length, on reaching 
the earth, absolutely infinite.”’ 


The spectacle of a leading politician writing sixpenny text- 
books was no doubt diverting; and the Society came in for 
much good-natured banter, and also for more serious opposi- 
tion. Peacock’s satire in Gryll Grange and Crochet Castle is 
well-known. 


“* God bless my soul, sir!’ exclaimed the Reverend 
Doctor Folliot ...‘I am out of all patience with this 
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march of mind. Here has my house been nearly burnt down, 
by my cook taking it into her head to study hydrostatics, in 
a sixpenny tract, published by the Steam Intellect Society, 
and written by a learned friend who is for doing all the world’s 
business as well as his own, and is equally well qualified to 
handle every branch of human knowledge. I have a great 
abomination of this learned friend; as author, lawyer, and 
politician, he is iriformis, like Hecate: and in every one of 
his three forms he is bifrons, like Janus: the true Mr. Facing- 
both-ways of Vanity Fair. My cook must read his rubbish 
in bed; and as might naturally be expected, she dropped 
suddenly fast asleep, overturned the candle, and set the cur- 
tains in a blaze.’ ”’ * 


And a guess may be hazarded that Dickens had the Society in 
mind when ridiculing everything “ high-brow’’ in Pickwick ; 
at any rate that hero sets forth on his travels to enlarge his 
sphere of observation, ‘‘ to the advancement of knowledge, and 
the diffusion of learning.” { But it should be added that the 
idea of London University struck people then as no less funny 
than that of working-men acquiring any sort of learning. 

Of the more serious critics only a few can here be mentioned. 
Reference has already been made to Harriet Martineau’s personal 
dislike of Brougham ; and as she also felt aggrieved at her treat- 
ment by the Society,§ her strictures must be read with caution. 
But the criticism contained in the following passage is of real 
importance. 


* Crochet Castle, chap. ii. 

¢ That the phrase had become a catch-word is shown by the reference to a 
shoe-shop, which was “also appropriated to the diffusion of hats, bonnets, 
wearing apparel, cotton umbrellas, and useful knowledge.” (Pickwick, chap. vii.) 

See, e.g., verses by Barham and Theodore Hook, quoted by Atlay, Victorian 

Chancellors, i, p.279. See also Bellot, University College, London, pp. 68 sqq. 

§ The Life of, Howard which she wrote for the Society was not published. 
** My manuscript was found, after several years, at the bottom of a chest,—not 
only dirty, but marked and snipped, —its contents having been abundantly used 
without any acknowledgement,—as was afterwards admitted to me by some of 
the members. . The case is worth mentioning, as an illustration of the way 
in which literary business is managed by corporate directories. I believe most 
people who ever had any connexion with the Diffusion Society have some similar 
story to tell” (A utobiography, p. 140). Her tale Brooke and Brooke Farm 
was also returned, because ‘‘ a sub-committee had pronounced it dull.” (Jb., 
p. 176.) She says that Brougham never paid {100 which he had promised on 
account of her Poor Law and Paupers Illustrated. (Ib., p. 219.) And she 
went so far as to tell Lord Durham “ that the surest way not to reach the people 
was to address them through the Society.” (Jb., p. 312.) 
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“The Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge,”’ 
she writes * “‘ has turned out, in its direct operation, a failure, 
from the forfeiture, on the part of Brougham especially, of the 
original promise that political philosophy and morals should 
be a prominent subject. Even his own devoted Edinburgh 
Review slid in a hint, in the midst of much gratulation on the 
usefulness of the Society: ‘We trust, however, that the 
appearance of the ethical and political treatises will not be 
unnecessarily delayed.’ They never appeared, and the classes 
addressed by this Society found experimentally that their 
own Harry Brougham, as well as other Liberal leaders, had 
not faith enough in them to entrust them with political know- 
ledge, but preferred putting out, in the most critical period 
of the nation’s history, treatises on physical science, as a tub 
to the whale. From that time forward it was a deep popular 
persuasion that the Whigs wished to withhold political know- 
ledge from the people; and the effect of the persuasion was 
keenly felt by the Whig Government, after the passage of the 
Reform Bill. As to other results of the institution of the 
Useful Knowledge Society, they were highly beneficial. Those 
publications drove a vast amount of bad literature out of the 
field, and stimulated other associations to vast improvement.” 


This passage is particularly interesting because its truth was, 
in effect, admitted by Brougham. For, on November 8th, 1837, 


“the Chairman gave notice, that at their next meeting he 
should call the attention of the Committee to the fact that the 
publications of the Society have been hitherto almost entirely 
confined to mathematical and physical science, to the exclusion 
of intellectual, ethical, and political subjects; and that he 
shall recommend the Committee immediately to proceed with 
the preparation of treatises of the latter description.” ¢ 


The result was the publication, in 1839, of Outlines of Lectures 
on Politics and Political Philosophy, by Brougham,f{ and in 
the following year of his Political Philosophy in two volumes. 
The Address of 1843 remarks : 


“‘ There now only remain the subjects of Democracy and 
Mixed or Limited Monarchy to complete this branch of Political 


* Biographical Sketches, p. 159. + Minutes of the Society. 
t Appended to Duppa’s Manual for Mechanics’ Institutes. 
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Philosophy, and to give the whole that belongs to the Structure 
of Government. Its Functions, comprising Political Economy, 
will follow.” 


The series was, however, never completed, for the part that 
appeared was a failure. The cause is no doubt justly stated in 
the Committee’s final Address : * 


“the part of the public which called out for politics wanted, 
not knowledge of facts nor lessons of experience, but only 
stimulus for party feeling, and materials for party discussion.” ¢ 


Dr. Thomas Arnold’s relations with the Society are cha- 
racteristic. He was at first strongly attracted by its work, 
and was indeed willing to contribute to the Penny Magazine 
“ articles of the kind that I desire.’”’ But he was unable to alter 
the Committee’s fixed determination to exclude everything of 
a religious nature from their publications; accordingly he 
dismissed the Penny Magazine as “all ramble-scramble,” and 
washed his hands of the Society as he did of London University— 
but not, fortunately, before he had written two excellent articles 
for the Quarterly Journal of Education.} 

Cobbett’s attitude towards the Society resulted largely from 
his distrust of Brougham, “ that nasty palaverer,’’ as he calls 
him. He felt that book-learning was of no avail to starving 
men. ‘‘ Brougham and Birkbeck, and the rest of the Malthusian 
crew, are constantly at work preaching content to the hungry and 
naked.” § Yet, if he had only acknowledged it, he and the 


* See Appendix E. 

¢ Campbell, Lives of the Lovd Chancellors, viii, 493, writes maliciously: 
“* The Society at last became bankrupt, and was obliged to be dissolved for want 
of funds by publishing, at its own risk, Lord Brougham’s Political Philosophy, 
the copyright of which he had very generously presented to the Society. This 
I do seriously and sincerely think is a most excellent treatise, and I have bond 
fide read it through with pleasure and advantage ; but I could never find more 
than one other person who had undergone the same labour, and the fact was 
that unaccountably it fell still-born from the press. Anticipating a great sale 
from the reputation of the author, an edition of several thousand had been 
printed off, and they almost all went to the trunk-makers. The Society had 
been before in pecuniary distress, and this blow proved its death.” But there 
is no truth in this statement. See below, p. 30. 

t See Stanley’s Life, i, pp. 283, 307. His relations with the Society led 
him to start his short-lived “ Englishman’s Register.” C. Knight (Passages, 
iii, p. 190) doubts whether Arnold’s offer to write for the magazine was ever 
formally put before the sub-committee, and says that he never saw Arnold’s 
letter to Tooke until it appeared in Stanley’s Life. 

§ Rural Rides, Everyman Edition, ii, p. 280. 
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“ feelosophers ”’ were really working towards the same end. For 
Cobbett had realized, years before, that 


“it is not the mere capability of reading that can raise man 
in the scale of nature. It is the enlightening of his mind; and, 
if the capability of distinguishing words upon paper does 
not tend to enlighten him, that acquirement is to be considered 
as nothing of any value.” * 


Brougham would have replied that the object of the Society was 
precisely that, to give people who had learnt to read something 
worth reading, thereby enlightening their minds ; t+ and Cobbett 
was not the one to despise useful knowledge. Where we should 
nowadays differ from them both is in realizing that knowledge 
by itself is not necessarily enlightening. The truth has never 
been better put than by Matthew Arnold : 


“To have the power of using, which is the thing wished, 
these data of natural science, a man must, in general, have 
first been in some measure moralized ; and for moralizing him 
it will be found not easy, I think, to dispense with those old 
agents, letters, poetry, religion.” T 


The last attack on Brougham to be quoted here was made 
after his loss of office in 1834. In the Letters of Runnymede § 
Disraeli addresses Brougham with a bitterness hardly justified 
by political hostility ; yet this passage must have been enjoyed 
by many a Whig. 


* Quoted by Cole, Life of William Cobbett, p. 192, from the Political Register, 
December 11th, 1813. 

+ See particularly a letter of Brougham’s quoted by Aspinall, Lord Brougham 
and the Whig Party, p. 233: “‘ The original design was that of diffusing knowledge 
among the People, whom having taught to read and to desire information we were 
bound to supply with wholesome food.” 

{~ General Report on Elementary Schools for 1876. Yet even Arnold in 
his last sentence seems not quite clear of the fallacy of ‘‘ formal training.” 

§ To Lord Brougham. January 23rd, 1836. 

q As one example of Whig opinion the following extract from Macaulay’s 
diary must suffice (November 27th, 1831): “I was talking to Sydney Smith 
of him the other day, and said that, great as I felt his faults to be, I must allow 
him a real desire to raise the lower orders, and do good by education, and those 
methods upon which his heart has been always set. Sydney would not allow 
this, or any other, merit. Now, if those who are called his friends feel towards 
him, as they all do, angry and sore at his overbearing, arrogant, and neglectful 
conduct, when those reactions in public feeling, which must come, arrive, he will 
have nothing to return upon, no place of refuge, no band of such tried friends 
as Fox and Canning had to support him.” And, of course, see Creevey, passim. 
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“My Lord,—In your elaborate mimicry of Lord Bacon, 
your most implacable enemies must confess that, at least in 
one respect, you have rivalled your great original—you have 
contrived to get disgraced. In your Treatise on Hydrostatics 
you may not have completely equalled the fine and profound 
researches of ‘the Lord Chancellor of Nature’; your most 
ardent admirers may hesitate in preferring the Penny Magazine 
to the ‘ Novum Organon’; even the musings of Jenkins and 
the meditations of Tomkins may not be deemed to come quite 
as much home ‘ to men’s business and bosoms ’ as the immortal 
Essays; but no one can deny, neither friend nor foe, that 
you are as much shunned as their author—almost as much 
despised.” 


But in spite of ridicule and hostility Brougham and his dis- 
tinguished Committee proceeded with their work. The Library 
of Useful Knowledge, pianned on “chrestomathic’”’ lines, 
appeared in sixpenny parts. The Society in all its publications 
kept to the principle of employing writers who were authorities 
on their subjects, and of publishing original material. The 
list of Treatises * contains many well-known names ; in particular 
De Morgan, Lardner, Roget, Brewster, and Charles Bell may be 
mentioned. Several of the Treatises are of value to this day ; 
and the mathematical series performed a very useful function in 
introducing a knowledge of continental mathematics to this 
country.t They were clearly, if closely, printed in two columns ; } 
but, considering the circumstances of the times, they were mar- 
vellously cheap: it is doubtful whether the modern sixpenny 
series contains better value for the money. 

The Committee was fortunate in securing the services of 
Charles Knight to superintend its publications.§ He was an 

* See Appendix B. 

{ On this point we have the evidence of Prof. De Morgan, an extract from 
whose Report, presented to the Committee on December 12th, 1838, is printed 
in Appendix C. 

t “ But one fault that series has which is quite incurable, as long as the tax 
on paper continues. I mean the small print. The undertaking was, to give for 
sixpence as much as is usually to be found in an octavo volume of above 100 pages. 
If the tax on paper were repealed, I have no doubt we could give 48 pages instead 
of 32 for that price, and the print would be as easy to read as any needs 
be.” Brougham to Creevey, 1830 (Creevey, ii, p. 207). The tax of 3d. per 
pound was halved in 1836. Knight (op. cit., ii, p. 331) shows that the Penny 
Cyclopedia paid £16,500 in paper tax, and indirectly another £10,000. 

§ He was appointed on July 26th, 1827. 
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enterprising and enlightened man, who had already attempted A 
to bring out a series somewhat like the Society’s. 


“My duties,” he says, “were scarcely more than 
ministerial. I had to read manuscripts and give an opinion 
upon them, although the decision did not rest with me but 
with the Committee. Upon the higher scientific subjects I 
was not competent to give an opinion as regarded their correct- 
ness, but I could judge how far they were adapted for popular 
use. I was thus what the Germans call a vorleser. Proofs 
went through my hands as they passed the Committee, and 
the printers were kept up to their work. I could not reasonably 
shrink from, this drudgery, for I saw men of high station and 
literary eminence—statesmen, lawyers, physicians, willingly 
performing it.” * 


Another quotation from Knight ¢ is worth giving, as showing 
vividly the manner in which the Committee worked. 


“ The sub-committees of the Society are once more in 
active work when the long vacation had come to an end. 
The monthly meetings now regularly take place. At these 
periodical gatherings there is a dinner at five o’clock—a plain 
English dinner, at a moderate charge, to which each present 
contributes. There is a subscription for wine. On these 
occasions the organization of the Society is fully developed. 
The sub-committees report their proceedings; the general 
committee confirm them. Questions are asked; suggestions 
are made. The chairman conducts the proceedings with the 
least possible parade of words. The members express their 
opinions in the same quiet conversational tone . . . the dinner 
is over in an hour. There has been pleasant gossip and 
occasional fun. A few cordial greetings have passed in the 
old form of the wine-pledge, which we of a past generation 
regret to find almost obsolete. The cloth is cleared. Mr. 
Coates, the secretary, moves to the side of the chairman, and 
there ere then two hours of solid business. Subjects of science, 4 
of art, of literature, having to be discussed, the talk is sure to H 
be improving, and occasionally amusing. The chair is i 
generally filled by Mr. Brougham, and, in his rare absence, j 


* Op. cit., ii, p. 56. t Ib., p. 117. 
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more frequently by the treasurer, Mr. William Tooke, than 
by Lord John Russell, the vice-chairman. Other members, 
however, are occasionally called to take the chair.”’ 


Knight goes on to characterize, in an interesting if not very 
profound manner, the leading members of the Committee: 
James Mill, Henry Hallam, Francis Beaufort (hydrographer to 
the Admiralty), Henry Bellenden Ker (‘‘the most fertile in 
projects of any member of the committee ’’), Matthew Davenport 
Hill * and his more famous brother Rowland, Peter Mark Roget, 
Charles Bell, and many others. The London University supplied + 
George Long, Augustus De Morgan, and its Warden, Leonard 
Horner, somewhat later. As an example of the religious toleration 
which marked the Committee, Knight groups “ three represen- 
tatives of opinions that appear as far removed as possible from 
amalgamation’’: Dr. Maltby, afterwards Bishop of Durham, 
Isaac Lyon Goldsmid, the wealthy Jew, and William Allen, the 
Quaker. Surely Dr. Arnold need not have fought shy of such a 
body. 

The original work of the Society was soon extended by the 
publication, in monthly half-voiumes, of the Library of Enter- 
taining Knowledge. It was “ undertaken in order to obviate a 
complaint, that the works of the Society were not sufficiently 
attractive to induce those to read, whos¢: principal motive would 
be amusement.” { This, wrote Brougham, 


“is for the younkers (though good and wholesome for all ages) 
. . . [ believe we begin with 15,000 and print to above 20,000. 
Now pray, if any subject falling within our plans occurs to you, 
suggest it. You will do us a real service. We profess to be 
able to prepare and put in circulation to a vast extent any 
work of useful tendency and sound principles. Of course 
we avoid direct part in Church and State, but we openly pro- 
fess to preach peace, liberty and absolute toleration, and I 
take care, as the works pass through my hands, to keep out 


* The idea of the Penny Magazine was due to M. D. Hill; and it was he who 
introduced Knight to Brougham. 

t The close connexion with London University is shown by the fact that 
twelve members of the Committee were also members of the first Council of the 
University. Thomas Coates was for some years Secretary to both. 

t Address of Committee, June 30th, 1832. 
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all that is against these principles, and to put in authoritatively 
what is wanting upon them.”’ * 


Brougham’s avuncular attitude is characteristic; and a glance 
at the titles of the “‘ entertaining ’’ books would convince any- 
one that they could not harm the tenderest reader. The series 
was begun with Charles Knight’s “‘ Menageries,” in which he 
showed the possibility of producing artistic woodcuts at a price 
which had before been thought impossible.t Another set of 
manuals, the Farmer’s Series,’ intended for agricultural 
readers, had a considerable success. 

The Penny Magazine of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge appeared first on March 31st, 1832, under 
Knight’s editorship. Its contents were diverse. 


“‘ Whatever tends to enlarge the range of observation, to 
add to the store of facts, to awaken the reason, and to lead 
the imagination into agreeable and innocent trains of thought, 
may assist in the establishment of a sincere and ardent desire 
for information ; and in this point of view our little miscellany 
may prepare the way for the reception of more elaborate and 
precise knowledge, and be as the small optic-glass called the 
jinder, which is placed by the side of a large telescope, to 
enable the observer to discover the star which is afterwards to 
be carefully examined by the more perfect instrument.”’ 


So wrote Knight in the first number, emphasizing in the approved 
manner of the Society the inestimable value of information. 


“ At the end of 1832, the Penny Magazine had reached a 
sale of 200,000 in weekly numbers and monthly parts... . 
It may be fairly calculated that the number of readers. . . 
amounts to a million.’’ 


* Brougham to Creevey (Creevey, ii, p. 206). 

t Knight, of. cit., ii, p. 114, 

¢ Knight, op. cit., p. 322. Brougham, speaking as an old man at the 
Liverpool meeting of the National Assoc. for the Promotion of Social Science 
(October 12th, 1858), said, ‘“‘ The sale, indeed, may be supposed enormous, when 
60 guineas could be afforded for one plate, the impression from which, with two 
or three others less fine, and eight pages of letterpress, was sold for a penny to 
the public, consequently much less to the il dealer.” He admitted that 
he had come to see that fiction, never admitted by the S.D.U.K., was the only 
reading of great numbers of people. Thirty thousand copies were sold on the 
first day (Minutes, April roth, 1832). 
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Such was its success, quite unexpected by its promoters. It ran 
almost to the end of the Society’s existence, the last number 
appearing on December 27th, 1845; and it was translated into 
at least two languages, Welsh and Portuguese.* 


“The success of the Penny Magazine has induced the 
Committee to undertake the publication of a Penny Cyclopedia, 
in Numbers and Monthly Parts. A work of such magnitude 
and novelty requires all the assistance which can be afforded 
it by the Members of the Society, both in London and in the 
Country, in order to give it publicity and circulation.” t 


Knight remarks : 


“ The novelty was not to consist in producing a Cyclopedia 
under one alphabetical arrangement, but its issue in weekly 
sheets, each of which was to be sold at a penny. But there 
was another novelty, which would very soon be discovered 
by the educated portion of the public, upon a comparison of 
this work with existing Cyclopedias. It was not an affair 
of scissors and paste. It was not a hash from German and 
French sources. Its writers had not ‘ been at a great feast 
of languages and stolen the scraps.’ Every article was to be 
original ; to be furnished by various men, each the best that 
could be found in special departments of knowledge.f ... 
‘ After a year the plan had enlarged so much that the rate of 
issue was doubled. It was no longer a penny a week, but 
twopence. After three years it was quadrupled—fourpence 
a week instead of twopence. Had the original plan of a 
penny weekly issue been persevered in, it would have taken 
exactly thirty-seven years to complete the business.’’ § 


The effect of this change in price was greatly to diminish 
the sales, and as a result to cause a deficit on the complete work 
of £30,788 ; this loss fell upon Charles Knight, and “ absorbed 


* The Welsh Magazine (Y Cylchgrawn y Gymdeithas er Taenu Gwybodaeth 
Fuddiol) ran for eighteen months under the editorship of the Rev. J. Blackwell, 
but had to be discontinued as the publishers lost so heavily on it. I have given 
its history in the Journal of the Welsh Bibliographical Society, December 1927 
and July 1929. O Panorama was a penny magazine published weekly by the 
Lisbon Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge (Minutes, 24 May, 1838). 

+ Annual Address, June 30th, 1832. 

t Op. cit., ii, p. 201. 

§ Quoted by Knight, from the Times, October 12th, 1854. 
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every other source of profit in my extensive business, leaving me 
little beyond a bare maintenance, without the hope of laying by 
for the future.” For the Cyclopedia Brougham’s “ Self-denying 
Ordinance,”’ by which no member of the Committee should be 
paid for his writings, was, very rightly, suspended; so that 
George Long, the editor, De Morgan, who had charge of all 
articles dealing with Mathematics, and other members who 
contributed articles, were paid at a fixed rate. There is no need 
to speak of the excellence of the work, since it remained for 
years a standard authority; it is significant that the Penny 
Cyclopedia is still kept on the open shelves of the British Museum 
Reading Room. On the completion of its publication a dinner 
was given to Charles Knight, to express the Committee’s “sense 
of the value and usefulness of the literary undertakings in which 
he has been engaged as editor or publisher.” * There was a 
distinguished gathering with Brougham in the chair. The 
dinner was evidently most gratifying to Knight, and, let us 
hope, compensated to some extent for his pecuniary losses. It 
formed, at any rate, a pleasant termination to the “ greatest 
undertaking’ of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge. 

The remaining publications of the Society must be dealt 
with briefly. One of the earliest was the British Almanac, 
designed to drive out of the market the current almanacs, which 
were made up of folly and superstition. Although the stamp 
duty on almanacs was fifteen pence, making the price half-a- 
crown, 10,000 copies were sold in the first week of 1828. 
This was shortly followed by the Companion to the Almanac, 
containing all kinds of useful information. The two ran success- 


fully in Knight’s hands until long after the conclusion of the 
Society. 


“Next to the Cyclopedia in the costliness of its pro- 
duction, if not in intrinsic importance, was the Gallery of 
Portraits, which I published under the superintendence of the 
Society. It was issued in monthly numbers at half-a-crown 
each number, containing three portraits with biographies. 
The object of the publication was to present likenesses of 
those eminent men of modern times who have given the greatest 


* Knight (op. cit.) gives a lyrical account of the proceedings. Chapters X 
and XII contain information about the chief contributors to the Cyclopedia. 
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impulse to their age. In the selection of subjects for por- 
traiture, the Committee was occupied from the beginning 
of 1832 (the first number being published in May) to the 
mid-summer of 1834.”’ * 


It included a memoir of Milton by De Quincey, and other lives 
by Arthur Hallam. 

The Society issued a very fine set of Maps, 218 in all (of 
which the last six were astronomical). Their production was 
superintended by Captain (afterwards Admiral Sir Francis) 
Beaufort, whose “‘ design of producing the most trustworthy 
maps at the cheapest rate, would have conferred an honourable 
distinction upon this Association, if it had accomplished nothing 
else.” + At the price of 6d. each plain, or 9d. coloured, they are 
extraordinarily good, and compare favourably with any maps 
produced to-day.{ 

The Quarterly Journal of Education, of which twenty numbers 
came out (1831-36), was edited by Professor George Long. It 
contained articles on the educational systems of a number of 
countries, including an account of Hofwyl, written by B. F. 
Duppa after he had visited Fellenberg there. Similar work 
was continued by the Central Society for Education (of which 
Duppa was secretary), founded by that enthusiastic Irishman, 
Thomas Wyse. Between them the two Societies may be said to 
have begun the scientific, and in particular, the statistical, study 
of Education in this country.§ 

The next two publications are of especial interest, as showing 
that the Society, in addition to its literary work, made some 
attempt to organize the adult education of the country. In 
December, 1835, the Committee issued a questionnaire to 
Mechanics’ Institutes, on the answers to which was based B. F. 


* Knight, op. cit., p. 247. The ‘‘ Gallery” was suggested by Henry Bellen- 
den Ker. 

+ Knight, op. cit., p. 120. 

~ The writer was fortunate enough to pick up a fine copy of the Atlas 
recently, for one shilling. As it contains maps not only of countries, but of 
forty-three important towns of the world, it throws coadiberkbie light on the 
history of the eighteen-thirties. 

§ ‘‘ It is the object of the [Central] Society to collect, to classify, and to 
diffuse information concerning the education of all classes, in every department, 
in order to learn by what means individuals may be best fitted in health, in 
mind, and in morals, to fill the stations they are destined to occupy in society ” 
(Prospectus). The Committee included several members of the S.D.U.K. It 
issued three publications (1837-39). 
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Duppa’s Manual for Mechanics’ Institutes (1839). With the 
hope of improving the teaching in the Institutes, this volume 
included outline lectures,* which could be worked up and delivered 
by less qualified persons. Later (June 12th, 1839) the Committee 
discussed a plan for establishing correspondence between 
Mechanics’ Institutes; on August 5th, Coates, the secretary, 
submitted his plan, and was sent on a round of visits to the 
Midlands and North of England. His report came before the 
Committee on November 13th,t and was published in 1841 as a 
“Report of the State of Literary, Scientific, and Mechanics’ 
Institutions in England, issued under the Superintendence of 
the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge and the London 
Association of Institutions for Adult Education.” | A glance 
at the report shows that the Society’s efforts were not very suc- 
cessful, and they were, of course, unable to stay the rot that was 
already creeping over Mechanics’ Institutes in general. 

The last and most ambitious undertaking of the Society, 
the publication in parts of a great “‘ Biographical Dictionary,”’ 
led to its financial ruin and consequent suspension. Not only 
was the expense of such a work enormous, but the method of 
periodical publication, with articles in alphabetical order, was 
less suitable than it had proved for the Penny Cyclopedia. 


“ Though the Committee always counted upon a loss, or 
at the least upon a deficiency which could not be made good 
until long after the completion of the work, neither they, nor 
others more conversant with the chances of the book-selling 
trade, were at all prepared to expect so large a deficiency as 
appeared by the time the letter A was completed. On these 
seven half-volumes the excess of expenditure above receipts 
amounts to nearly £5,000. Of this loss, more than half, it 
appears, has been sustained by the Society, and the remainder 
of the subscriptions and donations which have been announced 
from time to time. Though the first sale of the work was 
encouraging, as giving some reason to hope that it would 
shortly rise to such a point as might enable the Committee to 
proceed steadily to the end, yet it was found that the average 


* On Natural Philosophy, by Mr. Webster, and on Politics and Political 
Economy, by Lord Brougham. 

+ A summary with extracts is given in Appendix D. 

¢ This Association was founded by Brougham, August 17th, 1839. 
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rate of sale of the seven half-volumes produced the defalcation 
above alluded to. And careful estimates showed that, under 
existing circumstances, an additional sum of at least £15,000 
must be sunk. A work commenced in parts ought to be con- 
tinued to the full extent which the capital of the undertaker 
will allow. The Society has obeyed this reasonable rule, ahd 
has exhausted its resources.” * 


Thus ended this famous Society. Since it possessed a Royal 
Charter,f it might have been, though in fact it never was, revived. 
For, as the final Address justly claimed : 


“ The Society’s ‘work is done, for its greatest object is 
achieved—fully, fairly, and permanently. The public is 
supplied with cheap and good literature to an extent which 
the most sanguine friend of human improvement could not, in 
1826, have hoped to have witnessed in twenty years.” 


Comparisons with the British Institute of Adult Education 
are obvious but misleading. The Society’s objects were different ; 
nor, except in very special cases, does there now exist any need 
to supplement the ordinary sources of publication. Yet the two 
societies plainly illustrate that continuity which, however it 
may seemingly be broken, runs through the history of English 
education ; for it is no accident that, almost a century after 
Brougham, one Lord Chancellor should have founded an 
association to foster adult education, and a second should succeed 
him as its President. 


APPENDIX A.—PROSPECTUS OF THE SOCIETY 


The object of the Society is strictly limited to what its title 
imports, namely, the imparting useful information to all classes 
of the community, particularly to such as are unable to avail 
themselves of experienced teachers, or may prefer learning by 
themselves. 

The plan proposed for the attainment of this object is the 
periodical publication of Treatises, under the direction and with 
the sanction of a superintending Committee. 

As numerous Societies already exist for the dissemination 


* Address of 1846 (continued in Appendix E). 
t Dated May 16th, 1832. 
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of Religious Instruction, and as it is the object of this Society * to 
aid the progress of those branches of general knowledge which 
can be diffused among all classes of the community, no Treatise 
published with the sanction of the Committee shall contain any 
matter of controversial Divinity, or interfere with the principles 
of revealed Religion. 

1. Each Scientific Treatise will contain an Exposition of 
the Fundamental Principles of some Branch of Science—their 
proofs and illustrations—their application to practical uses, and 
to the explanation of facts or appearances. 

2. For this purpose, the greater Divisions of Knowledge 
will be subdivided into Branches ; and if one of these Subdivisions 
or Branches cannot be sufficiently taught in a single Treatise, it 
will be continued in a second. 

3. When any part of a Subdivision is of sufficient practical 
importance to require being minutely pursued in its details, an 
extra or separate Treatise upon this part will be given, without 
interrupting the Series ; and care will be taken, as far as possible, 
to publish those Treatises first that relate to subjects the know- 
ledge of which is necessary for understanding those which follow. 

4. Thus the great divisions of Natural Knowledge, commonly 
called Natural Philosophy, will be subdivided into different 
Branches, as, Elementary Astronomy—Mechanical Powers— 
Application of these to Machinery—Hydrostatics—Hydraulics— 
Pneumatics — Optics — Electricity — Magnetism. Separate 
Practical Treatises will be given on Dialling—Millwork—Optical 
Instruments ; and Treatises on Geometry, Algebra, and Trigo- 
nometry will be published, before extending Natural Philosophy 
to its higher branches of Dynamics, Hydrodynamics, and Physical 
Astronomy,—the object being thus to furnish the means of 
acquiring, step by step, the whole of any department of Science, 
to the study of which interest or inclination may lead. 

5. To each Treatise will be subjoined a reference to the works 
or parts of works in which the same subject is discussed more at 
large, with suggestions for enabling the student, who may feel 
so disposed, to prosecute his studies further. 

6. Each Treatise will consist of about thirty-two pages 


* Prof. Hearnshaw (Centenary History of King’s College, London, p. 20) 
says that the Society was founded in antagonism to the S.P.C.K., which was 
then showing renewed activity. I have not come across any evidence of 
conscious antagonism. 
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Octavo, printed so as to contain the quantity of above one 
hundred ordinary octavo pages, with neat Engravings on Wood, 
and Tables. It will be sold for Sixpence; and one will appear 
on the rst and 15th ofeach Month. Reading Societies, Mechanics’ 
Institutions, and Education Committees, in the Country, will be 
furnished with supplies at a liberal abatement in price. 

7. The first Treatise, being an INTRODUCTORY DISCOURSE 
UPON THE OBJECTS, ADVANTAGES, AND PLEASURES OF SCIENTIFIC 
PuRSUITS, was published on the 1st of March, by Messrs. Cradock 
and Joy, London. 


MEMBERS OF THE ORIGINAL COMMITTEE 


Hon. J. Abercrombie, M.P.*; Wm. Allen, Esq., F.R.S. ; 
Rt. Hon. Lord Althorp, M.P. ; Rt. Hon. Lord Auckland* ; Capt. 
Fra. Beaufort, R.N., F.R.S. ; C. Bell, Esq., F.R.S.; H. Brougham, 
Esq., M.P., ERS.*: Buxton, Esq., MP., 
Carter, Esq., M.P. ; R. Otway Cave, Esq., M.P. ; Wm. Crawford, 
Esq. ; T. Denman, Esq., Common Sergeant of the City of London ; 
Hon. T. G. W. Agar Ellis, M.P., F.R.S. ; T. F. Ellis, Esq. ; Robert 
Forster, Esq.; I. L. Goldsmid, Esq.*; Dr. Olinthus Gregory,* 
Royal Academy, Woolwich; H. Hallam, Esq., F.R.S.; Capt. 
Basil Hall, R.N., F.R.S.; M. D. Hill, Esq. ; Rowland Hill, Esq. ; 
Bellenden Ker, Esq.; James Loch, Esq.; William Lowndes, 
Esq. ; Dr. Lushington, D.C.L., M.P.; Sir J. Mackintosh, M.P., 
F.RS.*:; J. Marshall, Esq., MP. ; ‘John Martin, Esq., M.P. ; 
James Mill, Esq.* ; James Millar, Esq. ; ; Rt. Hon. Lord Nugent, 
M.P.; Sir H. Parnell, Bart., M.P.; George Philips, Esq., M.P. ; 
T. Spring Rice, Esq., M.P., F.R.S.; Sam. Rogers, Esq., F.R.S., 
F.S.A.; Rt. Hon. Lord John Russell, M.P.*; J. Scarlett, Esq., 
M.P., K. C.; J. Smith, Esq., M.P.*; William 'Sturch, Esq.; Rt. 
Hon. Lord Suffield ; Dan. Sykes, Esq., M.P. ; Dr. A. T. Thomson, 
F.L.S.; William Eyton Tooke, Esq.* ; H. Warburton, Esq., 
M.P., F.R.S.* ; H. Waymouth, Esq.* 

Treasurer: William Tooke, Esq., F.R.S., V.P. Soc. Arts. 

Secretary: Mr. Thomas Coates. 

(There were also twenty-six provincial members, including 
Jeffrey at Edinburgh.) 


* I have marked with an asterisk the members of the original Council of 
London University. 
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APPENDIX B.—LIST OF THE SOCIETY’S 
PUBLICATIONS 


LIBRARY OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE 


All the Treatises, and parts of Treatises, may be had 
separately. 
Natural Philosophy. Vol. 1. Price 8s. 15 Numbers. Containing : 
The Preliminary Treatise. By Lord Brougham. 
Hydrostatics. By the Same. 
Hydraulics. By Prof. Millington. 
Pneumatics. By Dr. Lardner. 
Heat. By Mr. Ogg. 
Mechanics. By Dr. Lardner. 
Optics. By Sir D. Brewster. 
Polarisation of Light. By the Same. 
Index and Glossary. By Mr. D. Booth. 


Vol. II. Price ros. 6d. 20 Numbers. 


Popular Introduction to Natural Philosophy. By Mrs. Marcet. 

Account of Newton’s Optics. By Dr. Lardner. 

Optical Instruments. By Mr. Pritchard. 

Thermometer and Pyrometer. By Prof. Traill. 

Electricity, Galvanism, Magnetism, and Electro-Magnetism. By 
Dr. Roget. 

Glossary and Index. By Mr. D. Booth. 


Vol. III. Price gs. 6d. 18 Numbers. 


Astronomy. By Sir B. H. Malkin, A.M. 

History of Astronomy. By Mr. Rotham, A.M. 
Mathematical Geography. By Mr. Edward Lloyd, A.M. 
Physical Geography. By Mr. H. J. Lloyd. 

Navigation. By Lord Wrottesley. 

Glossary and Index. By Mr. D. Booth. 


Vol. IV. Price tos. 19 Numbers. 
Animal Physiology. By Dr. Southwood Smith. 
Animal Mechanics. By Sir C. Bell. 
Chemistry. By Prof. Daniell. 
Botany. By Dr. Lindley. 
Index. 
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Mathematics. Vol. Price 6s. 11 Numbers. 


On the Study and Difficulties of Mathematics. By Prof. De 
Morgan. 

Arithmetic and Algebra. By Mr. Parker, A.M. 

Examples of the Processes of Arithmetic and Algebra. By Prof. 
De Morgan. 


Vol. II. Price 1zs. 22 Numbers. 


Geometry—Plane, Solid, and Spherical. By Mr. P. Morton, A.M. 

Elements of Trigonometry. By Mr. Hopkins, A.M. 

Spherical Trigonometry. By Prof. De Morgan. 

Algebraical Trigonometry. By Mr. Waud, A.M. 

Practical Geometry and Perspective. By Mr. Bradley. 7s. 

The Theory of Equations. By the Rev. Robert Murphy. 4s. 

The Differential and Integral Calculus. By Prof. De Morgan. 
14s. 6d. 

Annuities and Reversionary Payments. By David Jones. {1. 

Friendly Societies. By Mr. Ansell. 5s. 

Gravitation. By Prof. Airy. 7s. 

An Explanation of Projections of the Spheres. By Prof. De 
Morgan. 3s. 6d. 

Logarithms, Common and Trigonometrical. 3s. 

Barlow’s Tables of Squares, Cubes, etc. (Corrected by A. De 
Morgan.) 8s. 


Treatises Complete, but not yet arranged in Volumes. 


Account of Bacon’s Novum Organon. By the Rev. Dr. Hoppus. 
Is. 

A Treatise of Probability. By Sir J. W. Lubbock and Mr. J. E. 
Drinkwater Bethune, A.M. Is. 

Art of Brewing. By Mr. D. Booth. 1s. 

Manufacture of Iron. By Mr. Needham. 6d. 

Commerce. By Mr. M’Culloch. 2s. 6d. 

American Revolution. By the Rev. Dr. Shephard. Is. 


History. 

Greece. Mr. Frederick Malkin. 5s. 
Greek Literature. The late Prof. K. O. Miiller, of Géttingen. 
This work was written at the suggestion of the Society, and 
was translated under its superintendence from the MS. of 
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the author. The German text has never been published, so 
that this translation appears as an original work. 

Prof. Miiller had proceeded as far as the middle of the 
fifth number of the second volume when his premature 
death, which occurred whilst he was pursuing his researches 
in Greece, interrupted this work, and his other labours for 
the advancement of classical learning. Vol. I. 7s. 6d. ; 
and 4 Numbers of Vol. II. (no more published). 

Rome, in Three Divisions (not yet complete). 

England, under the Stuarts, A.p. 1603 to 1688. Rev. Dr. 
Vaughan. 15s. 

France, from Charlemagne to Frangois I., viz. A.D. 843 to 1529. 
By the late Rev. Edward Smedley. 9s. with Map. The 
completion of this history to the present time was prevented 
by the lamented death of the author. 

Switzerland. Mr. Vieusseux. 7s. 6d. 

Spain and Portugal. Mrs. Busk. 7s. 

The Church, from the Earliest Ages to the Reformation. Very i] 
Rev. George Waddington, Dean of Durham. 13s. 6d. i 


——y 


Lives of Eminent Persons. 10s. Containing Galileo, Kepler, 
Newton, Mahomet, Wolsey, Sir Edmund Coke, Lord Somers, 
Caxton, Blake, Adam Smith, Niebuhr, Sir Christopher 
Wren, Michael Angelo. 

Outline of General History. T. F. Ellis, A.M. (incomplete). 


Geography of America and the West Indies. Edited by Prof. 
Long. tos. 6d. 
Geography of Great Britain. Edited by Prof. Long. 10s. 6d. 


LIBRARY OF ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE | 
(4s. 6d. each volume in Cloth Binding.) i 
Class I.—Natural History. 


Vols. 
published. 
Menageries (Charles Knight) . 4 
Birds (James Rennie) . 4 
Insects (James Rennie) 2 
Vegetable Substances used for Food of Man (Edwin 
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Class II.—History and Biography. 


Paris, and its Historical Scenes (G. L. Craik) 

Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties (G. L. Craik) 

Criminal Trials (D. Jardine) 

Historical Parallels (A. T. Malkin) . 

Secret Societies (T. Keightley) ; 

Distinguished Men of Modern Times (selected from 
the Gallery of Portraits) . 


ND D 


Class III.—Arts and Antiquities. 


Pompeii (G. Clarke) 
British Museum-—Egyptian Antiquities G. Long) 
Elgin Marbles (Sir H. Ellis) . 

a Townley Marbles (Sir H. Ellis) 
History of British Costume (J. R. Planché) 


Class IV.—Descriptive Geography. 


New Zealanders 

The Hindoos . 

Backwoods of Canada (Cath. Strickland) . 
The Modern Egyptians (E..W. Lane) 
The Chinese (J. F. Davies) ‘ 


Gallery of Portraits, with Memoirs. Edited by Mr. A. T. Malkin. 
7 vols. 

A Manual for Mechanics’ Institutes. By Mr. B. F. Duppa. With 
a Classified Catalogue of Books useful for the Libraries of 
such Institutions, and Outlines of Lectures on Natural 
Philosophy, by Mr. Webster; and on Politics and Political 
Economy, by Lord Brougham. 55s. 

A Report of Mechanics’ Institutes (1841). By Mr. Coates. 
Containing a List of such Institutions. ts. 6d. 


Diagrams Illustrative of the Principles of Natural Philosophy 
and its Practical Applications. Henry Chapman. {2 12s. 6d. 
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A Statistical Account of the British Empire. By Mr. MacCulloch. 
2vols. {2 2s. 
Almanacs. British Almanac. Is. 
Companion to do. 2s. 6d. 
Penny Sheet Almanac. 
Quarterly Journal of Education. ro vols, 
The Schoolmaster. 2 vols. 12s. 
Working Man’s Companion. 1s. 3d. each Volume, viz. 
I. Results of Machinery. Mr. C. Knight. 
II. Rights of Industry ; Capital and Labour. By the Same. 
III. Cottage Evenings. Edited by Dr. Conolly. 
IV. The Physician ; Cholera. By the Same. 


LIBRARY FOR THE YOUNG 


Old Sports of England. 2s. 

Picture History of England. 2 vols. Ios. 

Spain and Portugal. 53s. 

Uncle Oliver’s Travels. Persia. 3s. 

The Elder Brother. (Louisa Mary Barwell.) 1s. 6d. 

Chivalry and Charity; illustrated in the lives of Bertrand du 
Guesclin and of Howard. (Louisa Mary Barwell.) 3s. 

Arithmetic for Young Children. 1s. 6d. 

Exercises for the Senses. 2s. 

Drawing for Children. 3s. 6d. 


FARMER’S SERIES 


The Horse. By Mr. Youatt. ros. 

Cattle. By Mr. Youatt. tos. 6d. 

Sheep. By Mr. Youatt. ros. 6d. 

British Husbandry. 3 vols. (J. F. Burke.) {1 10s. 6d. A 
Volume on the Dog, and on other domesticated Animals, 
Swine, Rabbits, Poultry, is preparing, and will complete 
the Farmer’s Series. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE Poor Laws 


By Miss Martineau. 1s. each vol. The Parish, The Hamlet, 
The Town, The Land’s End. 
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Globes. 7 to 15 guineas a pair. 
Maps. 6d. or od. coloured, each. 


Political Philosophy. By Henry Lord Brougham. 2 parts. 
I2s. and Ios. 
Biographical Dictionary. 


APPENDIX C.—EXTRACT FROM MR. DE MORGAN’S 
REPORT 


These Mathematical Treatises are now beginning to amount 
to a quantity which will enable any one to form a judgment of 
the character of the Series. I should suppose, had there been 
great unity of plan, that they were intended to lead to a view of 
the higher Mathematics, and to conduct the Student, say to the 
analysis of Laplace and Lagrange, and the modern system of 
Astronomy. I do not think there has been this unity of plan, 
but I think, from the circumstance of so many of the writers 
having been educated at Cambridge, that there is something 
much nearer to it than could have been foreseen, and quite as 
near as in the series of elementary works which is recommended 
to a Cambridge Student. 


I once put my address to the preface of one of my Library 
Treatises, which procured me some correspondence. From this 
I began to form an opinion on the real bearings of these Treatises, 
which has strengthened as I have seen more of them. I observe 
that persons in town, who have finished their studies, and who 
would hardly read much of any elementary work, pronounce 
them difficult, high, and of little use to the student. But, on 
the other hand, I find the students themselves, persons living in 
the country, out of the way of hearing of books, and so on, 
extremely grateful for them. All who know anything of the 
history of English Mathematics are aware that, what with our 
insular position, frequent wars and so forth, persons in the country 
could not easily procure foreign books ; the consequence of which 
was, that our students, who are numerous, particularly in the 
north, used to read nothing but old English writings. There 
was a time when Leybourn’s Repository was the only work in 
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which any glimpse of the state of science abroad could be 
gained. 

The treatises in the Library, by throwing abroad through 
the country, at a trifling expense, a large quantity of mathematics, 
written by persons familiar with the subject as it stands on the 
Continent, have contributed most materially to help the students. 
I do not think the benefit to the lowest class of readers has been 
direct ; but it has acted on them through their teachers. I am 
convinced that the Committee, if it will take the trouble to enquire, 
will find what I say to be correct, and will form the conclusion 
that their mathematical treatises have been, and are, as useful 
as any which they have published. And this I say without 
reference to their execution ; let them be granted to be below 
the average of the old English works in strictness, clearness, and 
good adaptation to their intended readers, which I should not 
assert of any (except my own, as in duty bound), and still the 
point of utility which I contend they have gained, may have 
been gained, namely, the introduction of the student to the 
modern state of mathematics. I should therefore recommend 
the Committee to persevere, even to the highest points of analysis, 
as long as they can do so without loss. If the immediate result 
should be, that only one hundred vigorous students have the 
right path pointed out to them, the Committee will have done 
an amount of good well worth their pains. 


APPENDIX D. 


Report of the Secretary’s Circuit for the Purpose of Estab- 
lishing Intercourse among Mechanics’ Institutions and between 
them and the Society (Minutes, 13 Nov., 1839) : 

Coates reports that he met about 40 delegates at Birming- 
ham (8 Aug.) during the meeting of the British Association. 
The meeting was unanimous “in favour of combining neigh- 
bouring Institutions for the attainment of their common objects, 
by some systematic intercourse, without, however, interfering 
with their internal affairs; but the proposal to extend that 
intercourse to some one Body in London, to which all the Insti- 
tutions should be able to resort for advice and assistance, and to 
whom all should periodically send reports, was not so immediately 
acceded to.”” The delegates not being authorised to act on behalf 
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of their Institutions, and being also too busy with the British 
Association to attend to the subject, Coates proceeded on his 
circuit, sending in advance a request that a Committee might 
meet him in each place. “ At Rugby I learnt that notwith- 
standing the support which the Institution there had derived 
from Dr. Arnold and other gentlemen in the neighbourhood, it 
had ceased to exist,’’ as had those at Loughborough and Dudley. 
The Society’s proposals were adopted at Northampton, Leicester, 
Nottingham, Derby, Newark, and Grantham. “ At Lincoln, 
where there is a very flourishing and well-conducted Institution, 
called the Lincoln and Lincolnshire Mechanics’ Institution, I 
was less successful ; because they proposed a union of all societies 
in the county.’’ He visited the Birmingham group, and formed 
an association of neighbouring Institutes (as of those around 
Nottingham), and passed on to Stafford (where the Institute was 
almost extinct), Hanley, and Newcastle-under-Lyme. 

Coates writes at length of Manchester, “ which abounds in 
flourishing Societies for adult instruction.” These were : 


“‘z, The Royal Manchester Society. 

“2, The Manchester Atheneum, for which a very hand- 
some building is erecting, and which will unite with lectures 
and classes and collections, the accommodation of a club. 
It has on an average of the quarters more than 1,000 members ; 
the subscription is {1 Ios. per annum, and an extra price is 
paid for each class. 

“3. The Mechanics’ Institution, which also has a large 
building and ample collections of books, of objects of art and 
of natural history ; the annual subscription is {1, which gives 
admission to many of the classes. But as these Institutions 
are beyond the reach of the great manufacturing population 
of Manchester, there have been established, with much success, 
others where the subscription is only ros. a year, and where 
the artizan is induced to resort not only by lectures and classes 
and a reading-room, but by music and other amusements: 
these are : 


The Salford Lyceum, 

“5. The Miles Platting Mechanics’ Institution, 
“6. The Ancoats Street Lyceum, and 

“7, The Chorlton Lyceum. 
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“At the Salford Lyceum I attended two successive 
evenings: on the first a lecture upon Astronomy was delivered 
by Dr. Nichol of Glasgow, to about 250 artizans (Members of 
the Lyceum) in their working jackets, many of them mere 
boys, and I never saw a more attentive audience; and on 
the second evening I was present at a Ball in the Town Hall 
of Salford, composed of the members of the Lyceum and their 
families. 

Manchester Atheneum and Mechanics’ Institution 
did not accede to the Society’s plan: their opulence enables 
these two bodies to obtain all the advantages which they 
desire, and they did not then perceive that their countenance 
would be valuable to the association ; I hope, however, that 
they will ultimately be induced to join it. So, too, with the 
Liverpool Mechanics’ Institution I was entirely without 
success. At Warrington the Institution has decayed not- 
withstanding the efforts of the more wealthy classes. At 
Preston there is a flourishing and well-conducted Institution ; 
I found in its museum a large, and I was told complete, col- 
lection of insects made by a working-man of the town during 
his walks.”’ 


Other associations were formed at Bristol and Leeds, and 
one for Sussex was proposed. 


“My visits to the Institutions convinced me that they 
are not in so prosperous a state as might be desired, whether 
with regard to their finances and collections or to the class 
of persons by whom they are frequented. The small interest 
taken in them by the artizans in most towns may be attributed 
to many causes; foremost among which are doubtless the 
want, in many cases, of all preliminary education among the 
working classes, the insufficiency of the instruction obtained 
in their schools, and the early age at which they are obliged 
to contribute by their labour to their own maintenance. 
It may be doubted, too, whether lectures are well adapted for 
conveying much instruction unless followed by examinations ; 
indeed I uniformly heard it complained of by Committees, that 
after the first novelty of listening to lectures is over, the work- 
men can rarely be induced to attend them. 

“T believe that the exclusion of all discussion or even 
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instruction concerning politics and political economy is another 
cause of the indifference of artizans towards Mechanics’ Insti- 
tutions. These matters cannot be excluded from the mind of 
the workman, even if they ought to be excluded; and in 
order to discuss them, he resorts to the tavern or to political 
clubs, where his prejudices, far from being removed by fair 
enquiry or instruction, are aggravated by intercourse with 
those whose society he selects, because they think as he 
thinks. 

“* So again the absence hitherto of amusements has deterred 
men who have been labouring ten or twelve hours at some 
sedentary occupation, from resorting to Mechanics’ Institutions. 
Fortunately music is now pretty generally introduced into 
them, and Evening Meetings of the members and their families, 
are becoming more frequent. The working-man, who finds 
these innocent and rational amusements placed within his 
reach by the Mechanics’ Institution, has a new inducement 
to resort to it, and to avail himself of the means of intellectual 
improvement which it affords.” 


APPENDIX E.—EXTRACT FROM THE ADDRESS OF 1846* 


With respect to the Society, however, the failure of the 
Biographical Dictionary, though one of the _ circumstances 
which have led to its present situation, is only to be considered 
in that light in connexion with another of a more material, and 
much more gratifying, character. The Society’s work is done, 
for its greatest object is achieved—fully, fairly, and permanently. 
The public is supplied with cheap AND good literature to an 
extent which the most sanguine friend of human improvement 
could not, in 1826, have hoped to have witnessed in twenty years. 
The powerful contributors to this great object, who have been 
taught by the Society how to work without the Society, may 
almost be reckoned by the hundred, and there is hardly a country 
in Europe, from Russia to Spain, which has not seen the Society’s 
publications in its own language, and felt their influence on its 

* Dated 42, Bedford Square, March 11, 1846. The Society had previously 
occupied premises in Furnivall’s Inn, Gray’s Inn, and 59, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 


It is curious that the British Institute should be housed in the same corner of 
Bedford Square. 
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own system of publication. Had it been otherwise, had the 
desire for information which the Society showed to exist in 1826, 
still remained unsupplied from any other source, the multitude 
of pence would have far more than supplied the pounds necessary 
for the Biographical Dictionary, even though no single pur- 
chaser had been found... . 

The Committee will not enter into much detail upon the 
character and extent of the services which the public apprecia- 
tion of their intentions and their efforts has enabled them to 
render in the diffusion of knowledge. But a brief summary 
may be permitted; and in making it, they gratify their own 
feelings by the recollection of the obvious truth, that they could 
not have withstood the opposition which was excited by their 
first united appearance, if they had not created a hundred sup- 
porters for one opponent. In the “ Library of Useful Know- 
ledge,” they showed the possibility of producing sound treatises 
on the principles of all branches of human inquiry, at prices 
theretofore unexampled in lowness. In the “ Library of Enter- 
taining Knowledge,”’ they proved that equal soundness of detail, 
but with a higher range of subjects than was usual in books of 
that class, might be introduced into works as cheap, intended for 
lighter reading. In the “ Farmer’s Series,” they have brought 
within the reach of a very large proportion of those employed 
in agriculture more and better information than subsequent 
competition has ever attempted to produce: the work on the 
“ Horse,” in. particular, is now the principal manual on the 
subject. In the Almanac’”’ and its Companion,’’ they 
successfully attacked prevalent absurdities, and made this 
valuable class of works, which yields only to the newspaper in 
its power of introduction, a new vehicle of useful information. 
There is reason to believe that they had a considerable share in 
inducing the Government to abandon the stamp-duty on 
almanacs, a measure which has multiplied the numbers and 
increased the sale of these works to an enormous extent. In the 
series of Maps they have effected’a complete change, by making 
the most recent geographical materials accessible at a cheap rate. 
In the Journal of Education, they called the attention of many, 
whose means of information on the existing state of education 
at home and abroad were very limited, to those defects of methods 
and books which were but too well known to all who had examined 
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the subject. In the “ Gallery of Portraits,” they showed that 
their principle of cheapness was fully applicable to the faithful 
representation of works of art. 

In the Penny Magazine, they were the means not only of 
curtailing the circulation of a class of cheap publications offensive 
to morals, and even to common decency, but of introducing, 
and stimulating the introduction by others, into quarters where 
books had hardly penetrated, of both literature and art. In 
the Penny Cyclopedia, they brought before hundreds of 
thousands, articles as good as those which the usual plan of works 
of reference had confined to thousands, and they have no doubt 
they materially damaged the old plan of constructing dictionaries 
of literature and science in such a manner as to be of little avail 
except to those who used the longer and more important articles 
(frequently as excellent as the minor ones were bad) as so many 
separate treatises. . . . 

In various works of the mathematical series, the Society 
has had the satisfaction of doing for non-academical readers 
throughout the empire what the University of Cambridge has 
done within the last thirty years for its own students, namely, 
of placing before them, in our own language, the methods of the 
mathematicians of foreign countries. In this department the 
Society acknowledges its obligations to Professor De Morgan, 
both for the works which he has contributed to the series, and for 
his general advice and assistance. . . . As many individuals as 
there are in the country who can read, so many are there who 
have seen and used some of the works which the Society has put 
forth. In all this it will clearly be understood that the Committee 
claim, not an author’s part, but a publisher’s. Yet, at the same 
time, their duty as publishers has been combined with that of 
superintendence, revision, suggestion, and, occasionally, assist- 
ance in the obtaining of information. Except in cases where the 
work was in the hands of an editor or author known to the 
Society by former experience, or warranted by well-established 
reputation, superintendence has been more than nominal. .. . 

The Committee have alluded to their determination not to 
interfere in theology or politics. They have also mentioned the 
opposition excited by their presumed indifference to religion and 
public order. But the enemies of their cause were not their 
only assailants. At the commencement of their career, nothing 
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was more common than remonstrances from friends of the diffusion 
of knowledge, blaming them in strong terms for supplying to the 
public nothing but literature and science, and neglecting, from 
fear of misconstruction, matters of the highest importance to 
social happiness. Six years ago, when the circumstances of the 
time seemed favourable, the Committee so far departed from the 
usual practice as to publish a series of political treatises, drawn 
up by their Chairman, forming the only accessible work in which 
the existing constitutions of the principal countries in the world 
are described both in principle and detail. But the event showed 
strong reason to conclude that the part of the public which 
called out for politics wanted, not knowledge of facts nor lessons 
of experience, but only stimulus for party feeling, and materials 
for party discussion. The Society accordingly gave up the 
intention of completing the above-named series, and abandoned 
a work on Political Economy which had been prepared. 
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TWO SPEECHES ON POPULATION * 


By JouN Stuart MILL 


THE charge which was brought against my honourable friend, 
of not understanding Mr. Owen’s system, was in the first place 
untrue, and if true, it was irrelevant. Untrue, because not- 
withstanding the vehemence with which Mr. Owen’s friends have 
reiterated the charge, they have as yet failed of showing any one 
instance in which he has misrepresented the system. Irrelevant, 
because if it were ever so true that my honourable friend does not 
understand Mr. Owen’s system, we are not now discussing Mr. 
Owen’s system, but the principle of population ; and in any other 
assembly than this, the principle of population might have been 
discussed without adverting to Mr. Owen’s system at all. It is 
true that if we should come to the conclusion that no system 
which does not provide a check to population can possibly be of 
any permanent utility, and if Mr. Owen’s system does not provide 
a check to population, Mr. Owen’s system must be as inefficient 


* In Mill’s Autobiography, he recounts how members of what was soon to be 
the London Debating Society attended in a body, early in 1825, meetings of the 
Co-operation Society at which Owenite principles were discussed. ‘‘ The question 
of population was proposed as the subject of debate,”’ writes Mill (Autobiography, 
World’s Classics ed., p. 105); ‘‘ Charles Austin led the case on our side with a 
brilliant speech, and the fight was kept up by adjournment through five or six 
weekly meetings before crowded auditories.” As the principal protagonists, 
Mill mentions William Thompson, on the side of the Owenites, and Ellis, Roebuck, 
and himself from the London Debating Society ; and he mentions particularly 
a speech from Bishop Thirlwall, then a briefless barrister, as typical of ‘‘ the best 
speaker I ever heard, and I have never since heard any one whom I placed above 
him”? (ibid. p. 106). 

The two speeches here printed were delivered by Mill during those debates. 
They are printed from manuscripts in my possession and show signs of having 
been composed with great care. At what stage of the debate they were delivered, 
there is no means of knowing ; but a note on the fly-leaf of them shows that Mill 
re-read them when he came to write the sections on population in the Principles 
of Political Economy. When they were composed Mill was nineteen years of age. 
He had already given considerable attention to political economy and had 
published articles thereon in the Parliamentary History and Review, upon which, 
in later years, he looked back with some complacency (Autobiography, p. 100). 
It is thought that the speeches may interest students of the early history of adult 
education as samples of the kind of argument addressed by a young “ intel- 
lectual ” to a working-men’s political society.—H. J. Lasxt. 
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as the rest. But this proposition, however closely it may follow 
as a corollary from the principle of population, surely is not a 
part of the principle; still less is the truth of the principle of 
population itself in any degree dependent upon the goodness or 
badness of Mr. Owen’s system. The principle of population would 
have been just the same, though Mr. Owen and his system had 
never been heard of. First settle the general principle, and then 
there can be no difficulty in applying it to the particular case. 
If the principle of population can be shown to be a necessary 
consequence of the immutable laws of nature, it follows, of course, 
that neither Mr. Owen nor any other person, not commissioned 
to work miracles, can have it in his power to set these laws aside. 

I wish, sir, to make this subject as clear as possible: and 
when the clearness of the subject has been impaired, and the 
difficulty of coming to an agreement, a difficulty already so great, 
has been still further enhanced by the different meanings which 
different speakers have chosen to attach to a word, I am willing 
to give up that word, and to sacrifice whatever advantage my 
case might have derived from its employment, rather than that 
any unrecessary obstacle should stand in the way of a clear 
understanding of the subject. In the present discussion, it 
appears,to me that some such confusion as I have described has 
arisen from the application of the word “ capital ’’—a word which 
almost all the speakers have employed, and which scarcely any 
two of them seem to have understood in the same sense. One 
gentleman has confounded capital with money, and insisted that 
production could go on without capital, because it would go on 
if we had leather money instead of gold and silver, which is 
certainly true, but nothing at all to the purpose. Another 
gentleman understands capital to mean nothing more than the 
materials and the instruments of production ; another extends it 
a little wider, and includes under it the whole of the surplus 
which remains after the immediate wants of the labourer have 
been supplied ; and others, of whom I am one, include under the 
word capital all that portion of the produce which is in any shape 
whatever applied to the purpose of reproduction, whether as 
buildings, implements, materials, or in paying or feeding the 
labourers. A word which has so many significations is unfit for 
philosophical discussion, and I shall discard, not only the name, 
but the very idea which it implies. In doing this, I wish it to be 
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understood how great is the concession which I make. The 
whole of the arguments of Mr. Owen’s friends are founded upon 
the assertion that subsistence will follow mouths. Now, granting 
this, I might fairly reply that subsistence must precede mouths. 
Obvious and important as this proposition is, I will consent to 
waive it. I will consent to argue as if, in order to set the 
labourers to work, it were not necessary to have accumulated a 
previous supply of implements, buildings, seed and material 
together with food sufficient to maintain the labourers, at least 
till the first year’s harvest could be gathered in. I will consent 
to let the controversy rest upon this single question, whether 
subsistence would follow mouths. 

Now, sir, I admit that subsistence would follow mouths ; 
that every addition to the mouths would occasion an addition 
to the subsistence, but I maintain that the addition to the sub- 
sistence would be not by any means proportional to the addition 
to the mouths ; I maintain that there would be a much greater 
addition to the mouths than there would be to the subsistence, 
and consequently that the condition of the whole would be 
deteriorated. I rest this assertion upon the immutable laws 
prescribed by nature with regard to the productive powers of 
the soil. 

It is a well-known fact that after a piece of land has been 
cultivated up to a certain point, any further increase of cultiva- 
tion must be attended with a considerable diminution of return. 
If the labour of ten men on the soil produce a return of ten 
bushels, the labour of a second ten men, superadded to the 
former ten, will not produce so much as ten bushels, and the 
twenty together will not be able to produce so much as 
twenty bushels, probably not more than seventeen or eighteen. 
By increasing the labour you increase the return, but not in the 
same proportion. By doubling the labour, you do not double 
the return. It is perfectly clear, therefore, that if the first ten 
labourers had not more than enough to eat, when they had ten 
bushels to themselves, the twenty will not have a sufficiency, 
when they have only seventeen or eighteen bushels among them. 
If another ten labourers be added to the population, the return 
to their labour will be still less—probably not more than five or 
six bushels. An addition of ten to the population causes an 
addition of five or six only to the production ; there will now be 
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thirty labourers and they will only have twenty-four bushels 
among them: they will therefore be still worse off than before. 

This is the death blow to the gainsayers of the principle of 
population. They all say, as so many persons said in this room, 
that subsistence would follow population. I answer—so it 
would ; but as soon as that point of cultivation was attained 
at which any further application of labour to the soil is attended 
with a diminution of return, subsistence would follow population, 
it is true, but it would follow at a rate which is much slower, and 
which is every day growing still slower than before; it would 
follow at a limping, halting pace, and would be continually 
falling more and more behind. 

What that point is it is impossible exactly to say, but that 
there is proof positive that not in this country alone, but in 
almost all the countries of the old Continent, it has been long 
since attained. The proof is that in all these countries it has 
been found necessary to cultivate the barren soils. Land, as is 
well known, is of various degrees of fertility. In this country 
land, even of the ninth and tenth degree of fertility, has long 
since been taken into cultivation. But it is demonstratively 
certain not only that we should never have cultivated the ninth 
and tenth, but that we should not even have cultivated the 
second quality of land, if we could have gone on applying our 
labour to the land of the highest quality, without any diminution 
of return as at first. If the labour of ten men on the best land 
produces ten bushels, and the labour of ten men on the second 
best can produce only nine, so long as every additional ten men 
could continue on the best land to produce ten additional bushels 
it could never be the interest of anybody to employ them upon 
the second best, and produce no more than nine. The farmer 
who had, as almost all farmers have, land of all degrees of fertility 
on his farm would employ all his labourers in adding to the 
productiveness of the best land and would leave all the other 
land untouched. But does this happen? We find, on the 
contrary, that the inferior lands are cultivated ; and some lands 
are in cultivation which, with a given quantity of labour, do not 
yield probably one-tenth part as much as the best land of all. 
And how, I once more ask—how can this be accounted for? 
Why should the farmer employ any of his labourers on the 
inferior lands, if he could employ them to greater advantage on 
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the better qualities? He can have no reason but one: and that 
one is satisfactory. The better sort of lands are now cultivated 
up to so high a point that any additional labour employed upon 
them would not now yield a greater return than it does upon the 
very worst lands which are at present in cultivation. 

This great truth—the limited fertility of the soil—was the 
grand proposition of my honourable friend’s speech: it was the 
basis on which his whole argument was founded. Most extra- 
ordinary it is, that not one of those who answered him con- 
descended to notice this fundamental principle, but went on 
assuming that every addition to population would occasion an 
equal addition to the produce, just as if the contrary had never 
been demonstrated. Even now, when the proposition has been 
separated from the various other propositions which my honour- 
able friend was under the necessity of mixing up with it, and held 
up naked to the view of this assembly—I cannot expect that a 
truth so new to most of those who are present should be acceded 
to at once. It will doubtless be objected that a very small 
proportion of the population can, and does, produce food for the 
whole ; and that the period when there shall be any danger of a 
deficiency of subsistence, if indeed it can arrive at all, is at any 
rate far distant. 

Let us give to this objection as much as it is worth. Let us 
suppose that a community is established on the principles of 
Mr. Owen. A gentleman‘on the other side has affirmed that in 
his native county one man can produce food sufficient for the 
support of five. Let us suppose, then, that in this community 
one-fifth of the population is employed in the production of food, 
and the remaining four-fifths in the production of clothing, of 
lodging, and the other necessaries and conveniences of life, in 
the practice of medicine, in the cultivation of knowledge, and 
in the government of the community, for some sort of govern- 
ment, I presume, would be needed even under Mr. Owen’s system. 
I shall suppose also that food sufficient for the whole community 
could at first be raised, without having recourse to any but the 
very best quality of land, and without being reduced to the 
necessity of applying labour even to the best land with a diminu- 
tion of return. This, it is to be observed, is granting much more 
to the system than the warmest of the panegyrizers have as yet 
ventured to claim. No one has as yet affirmed that under 
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Mr. Owen’s system food for the whole community could be raised 
on the very best land. When we consider how very limited in 
extent in this and most other countries land of the highest 
quality is, and how small a proportion it bears in this country, 
not only to the whole land of the country, but even to the whole 
of the land which is in cultivation, it is obvious that I am granting 
infinitely more than the boldest of my antagonists would dare to 
ask. Yet I do grant it, because I have no occasion to deny it ; 
false though it be, my argument would be equally good if it were 
true. Let us see, then, what would be the consequence. 

Population would increase, additiona: mouths and additional 
hands would be brought into play; these additional hands, if 
applied to the best soils, would not produce a proportional increase 
of return. They must either be applied to inferior soils, or to a 
higher cultivation of the best; in either case they would be 
attended with an additional, but not proportionate, addition to 
the return. If one man could previously raise food for five, one 
man, probably, could now raise food for no more than four. As 
it is one of Mr. Owen’s rules that no other article shall be produced 
until the community is supplied with all the food which it requires, 
a greater proportion than before must betake themselves to the 
production of food. One-fifth of the population was formerly 
sufficient to produce subsistence for the whole. One-fourth 
would now be requisite. Three-fourths only, instead of four- 
fifths, would remain to supply the other wants of the community. 
These wants, therefore, could not be so well supplied as before. 
If the community was not previously better clothed, better 
lodged, better attended when sick, and better governed than 
enough, they could not now be well enough clothed, well enough 
lodged, well enough attended nor well enough governed. 

If population went on, the time would speedily come when 
one man would be unable to produce more food than enough for 
three. One-third of the population must now be employed in 
raising food; and two-thirds only would remain for other 
purposes. With every increase of population, the proportion 
employed in raising food must be increased ; it would rise from 
one-third to half, from half to two-thirds, three-quarters, five- 
sixths ; and from the properties of the soil the progression would 
be very rapid; until at length the labour of each man applied 
to the soil would not be able to produce more than enough for 
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the subsistence of one. Then must the whole of the population 
apply themselves to the productior of food. There would be 
no clothes, no houses, no furniture. ‘Vhere would be no physicians 
nor legislators. There would be nothing for elegance, nothing 
for ease, and nothing for pleasure ; mankind would be reduced 
to the level of a very low kind of animal, having just two 
functions—that of raising and that of consuming food. After 
population had reached this point, if it were still to increase, the 
surplus, it is evident, could not be supported. There would 
then not even be enough food. Starvation must overspread the 
community, until the destruction of the surplus population had 
reduced it again to that number for which food can be provided, 
and food alone. 

Let it not be objected that this period is far distant. The 
consummation, indeed, it is to be hoped, is far distant. The 
dreadful end of the series might be long delayed, though not so 
long as may be supposed. But though the end of the series may 
be distant, the series itself has long since commenced. That 
progressive deterioration which if not checked must end in 
destruction, commenced from the moment when it became 
necessary to cultivate any but the finest soils. The cultivation 
even of the second-best land demonstratively proved that 
additional labour could not be applied to the best land without a 
diminution of return. From that moment, every extension of 
cultivation drew, and must draw, a greater and greater proportion 
of the labourers to the production of food, and must leave a smaller 
proportion to the production of everything else. Let Mr. Owen’s 
system be ever so admirable ; let his arrangements for the employ- 
ment of labour be ever so efficacious: it would nevertheless be 
true that unless the whole of the food requisite for the nourish- 
ment of the community could be raised, not only without culti- 
vating any but the very best soil, but without expending more 
than a very small quantity of labour even upon the best soil 
itself, every increase of population must continually draw a 
greater and greater proportion of the labourers to agriculture, 
leaving a less and less proportion for all other pursuits, and 
consequently deteriorating the condition of all. With every 
extension of cultivation, after the inferior lands come under 
tillage, all must have less food, or less something else. 

There is only one case in which this would not be strictly 
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true. Although there would every day be a less and less pro- 
portion of the population to be spared for the production of the 
comforts and conveniences of life, it is possible that by improve- 
ments in machinery and more extended applications of the 
principle of the division of labour, this smaller proportion might 
be able to produce enough for all. That this principle has been 
powerfully called into action in this country there can be no 
doubt ; and it is the only cause why the increase of our popula- 
tion was not stopped centuries ago by starvation and misery. 
But as the increase of population is constantly going on ; as the 
proportion of labourers which can be spared from the production 
of food is constantly diminishing ; there must likewise be a con- 
stant succession of improvements in production, and we shall be 
as ill off as before. But a constant succession of improvements 
in production is what we cannot look for under any circum- 
stances, and least of all under Mr. Owen’s system, where the 
benefits of the invention are to be shared with a hundred or a 
thousand others, and the labour is for the inventor alone. That 
constant succession of improvements which would be improbable 
even when the inventor is permitted for a time to enjoy the 
entire fruits of his invention may be pronounced impossible 
where he can have but a hundredth or thousandth part. 

From the moment, then, when additional labour can no 
longer be applied to the best land with the same return as at first— 
a moment indicated by the commencement of tillage on the 
inferior lands, the further increase of population must deteriorate 
the condition of all, unless accompanied by a constant succession 
of improvements in production. And even if it be so accom- 
panied: if for every man who comes into the world a new 
invention be made, which enables that man to add as much to the 
produce as he does to the mouths which are to consume it, no 
one, to be sure, is worse off ; but give us the invention without the 
additional man, and all will be better off. In every case, there- 
fore, after inferior land begins to be tilled, for every increase of 
population a portion of the physical comfort of the people is 
sacrificed ; or, at any rate, postponed to something else. Up 
to a certain point it is desirable that it should be postponed to 
something else. A certain density of population is absolutely 
necessary for the complete enjoyment of the benefits of the social 
union. Up to that point it is desirable that population should 
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increase, even though it did take something from the physical 
comfort of each. But beyond that point every increase of 
population has the effect of rendering the condition of each less 
favourable than it would otherwise be; beyond that point, 
therefore, whether under Mr. Owen’s system or any other system, 
an increase of population is not desirable. 

I should like to know, sir, what the gentlemen on the other 
side will say in answer to this. One thing I hope will not be very 
clearly understood. That unless they deny that original property 
of the soil, by which an increased application of labour is attended 
with a diminished rate of return, all that they can say is nothing 
to the purpose. They may endeavour, indeed, to evade this 
principle—they may say that by the application of labour the 
most barren land may be made equal to the most fertile, and 
this I know they will say, for this reason, because they can say 
nothing else ; but I have to request that when they do say it, 
all who hear me will have the answer ready. It is this: You 
may fertilize the most barren land—you may increase its produce 
tenfold ; but it must be increasing the number of your labourers 
a hundredfold. A gentleman declared on the former evening 
that if you had not twenty times the produce it is only because 
you have not twenty times the population. The incorrectness 
of this assertion I hope is now evident. For my part, I am 
persuaded that not with a thousand times our present population 
—indeed, with no amount of population—and with our present 
means of production, could we raise twenty times our present 
produce. Without some gigantic invention, some machine, or 
other mode of increasing the productive power of labour, all the 
men in the universe, concentrated on to this island, could not, 
I am satisfied, raise more than three or four times our present 
produce. 

After what I have said, it is scarcely necessary to state how 
cordially I agree in the resolution which was moved on the 
preceding evening, “ That, etc.” 

There were two objections brought against the principle 
which still remain to be answered, and on which it may not be 
useless to add a few words more. 

A gentleman affirmed on the former evening that the principle 
of population is unnatural; that it is contrary to nature and 
therefore cannot be true. What he meant by nature and 
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unnatural, he did not tell us ; indeed, he did not seem to know ; 
nor did he offer any proof that the principle of population is 
unnatural. What he meant by nature I cannot tell. I will tell 
him what I mean by nature. I mean all the things which we see 
and feel: the sun, moon and stars, men and animals, trees, 
plants, and shrubs, the earth with all its productions and these 
various phenomena. [If all this be not nature, I should like to 
know what is. Now then, to what part of all this does the 
gentleman consider the principle of population to be contrary ? 
Is it contrary to the sun and moon? contrary to the stars? 
contrary to the trees and shrubs? to the sea? to the wind? to 
an earthquake or a volcano? If, sir, as is abundantly manifest, 
a man would make himself ridiculous by saying that the principle 
of population is contrary to any of these, I should like to know 
how that which is not contrary to any part can be said to be 
contrary to the whole. 

But the gentleman may reply that it is contrary to some 
supposed law of nature. If he can prove this, I have done. 
But to what law of nature is it contrary? It is a law of nature 
that fire burns ; is it contrary to that? It is a law of nature that 
water freezes; is it contrary to that? No, but it is a law of 
nature that to every application of additional labour, the soil 
yields a diminishing return ; and to this law of nature it is so far 
from being contrary, that, as I have shown, it is a necessary 
consequence of it. 

If the word unnatural has any meaning at all, I suppose it 
has some indistinct reference to the will of God. And this brings 
me to the other objection which I promised to notice ; that it is 
a libel on the Deity to suppose that He would send mouths 
without sending meat to put into them—that, in short, the 
principle of population is an evil, and therefore inconsistent with 
the benevolence of God. One would really think, sir, that there 
were no such thing as evil in the world—either physical or moral. 
As long as any evil exists, the argument of the honourable gentle- 
man is a dangerous one, and may easily be carried a great deal 
too far. In our present state of ignorance as to the final causes 
of many things which we see upon the earth, the existence of any 
evil appears to us inconsistent with the divine benevolence. 
The principle of population is an evil, it is true, but certainly by 
no means an irremediable one; and he who can reconcile the 
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benevolence of God with the existence of war, pestilence, famine, 
poverty, and crime might be able, one would think, to reconcile 
it also with the principle of population. But if we admit, as we 
must do, that in the present condition of our knowledge the 
existence of these evils under an all-wise and benevolent ruler 
is a mystery which we cannot explain, let us at any rate allow 
as much to the principle of population as we do to war, pestilence 
and famine, and not conclude that it does not exist, because 
there is a difficulty in explaining it which it only shares with all 
the other evils which afflict humanity. 

So much for the religious objection; and with respect to 
the word unnatural, I should be inclined to reverse the proposition 
of the gentleman who made use of the word, and instead of 
saying that it is unnatural and therefore cannot be true, I should 
say that it is true and therefore cannot be unnatural. 

If the gentleman says that the principle is repulsive to his 
feelings, I answer that this is the first time I ever heard that 
feeling is the test of truth; that a proposition is true or false 
according as we happen to like or dislike it, and that there can 
be no such things as unpleasant truths. 


Reply to the Debate on Population 


The gentleman who opened the debate having been unavoid- 
ably absent upon the two last adjourned discussions, and feeling 
himself incapable of replying to arguments which he has not 
heard, has requested me to take upon myself a task which he has 
only the alternative of imperfectly performing, or of declining 
altogether. I regret the more deeply that unfortunate necessity 
which has thrown the business of reply upon one so very ill- 
qualified for it as I am, because the difficulties of that business, 
difficulties at all times so great, have been rendered unusually so 
at present by the unrivalled talents of one at least of the gentlemen 
by whom the contrary side of the question has been maintained. 
That gentleman, sir, might fairly have expected that the person 
who should be selected to attempt the arduous task of effacing 
the impression which he has made should be, not perhaps his 
equal, for that would be too much to expect, but that he should 
at least approach to an equality. He might have expected that 
his opponents, if they could not have found an antagonist worthy 
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to contend with him, would at least have selected the most 
worthy whom they could find, and not, as they have done, the most 
unworthy. But to whatever degree I may regret that the task 
should have fallen on me, on me unfortunately it has fallen ; and 
though I am unable, of my uttex incapacity, to perform it as it 
ought to be performed, though well I know how little I can do, 
that little which I can do shall be done. 

I have observed with no small satisfaction on this and the 
last evening that some of the most intelligent members of this 
society have not denied, or rather have tacitly acknowledged, 
the principle of population, and have made it their chief object 
to prove that this principle is not in any respect at variance with 
the doctrines on which Mr. Owen’s system is founded. To what 
extent this opinion is correct, and to what extent it is incorrect, 
I shall have other opportunities of attempting to show. In the 
meantime these gentlemen will excuse me if I confine myself to 
the question which is more immediately before the society— 
whether the principle of population be true or false. Several 
of the speakers have maintained that it is false. The most 
eloquent of these were the gentleman who closed the debate on 
the second evening, and the gentleman who closed the debate 
on the third evening. I have mentioned these gentlemen 
together because it is against what they have advanced that the 
few remarks which I have to submit will chiefly be directed ; 
but I owe an apology to one of the gentlemen for confounding 
under the same name an eloquence of pomp, and glare, and 
tinsel, and frippery, and meretricious ornament, with an eloquence 
which in plain but powerful language addresses itself to the 
understanding ; for confounding one who treats his audience 
like children to be dazzled by a gaudy brilliancy of colouring 
with one who treats them like men, and I may add like women, of 
judgment and sense; for confounding a dealer in tropes and 
figures with a dealer in facts and arguments, even though the 
facts be irrelevant and the arguments sophistical I am sure 
that I meant no disrespect by the comparison, and I can with 
perfect sincerity assure the two gentlemen concerned that I know 
how to estimate them both at their just value. 

Before I reply to what has been said on the merits of the 
question it is necessary that I should take some notice of what 
has been said about the question itself, because advantage has 
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been taken of an inaccuracy in the wording of the question to 
stigmatize all which has been said on one side of it as irrelevant. 
The tendency, it was said, of population to increase faster than the 
means of subsistence (if, indeed, there be any such tendency) 
must be a law of nature, and it was pronounced to be a gross 
absurdity to say that in so far as human misery is referable to 
social causes, it is referable not to a social but to a natural cause. 
When a question is framed, as this was, upon the spur of the 
moment, it is exceedingly difficult to preserve strict accuracy 
in the language, and I doubt not that it will be in the recollection 
of many who are now present that the resolution was originally 
worded in a still more objectionable manner than it now is. 
The framer of the resolution when he entered the room was not 
aware that he would be called upon to propose a question ; he 
had no time to consult with his friends, no time even to consult 
with his own thoughts, but was compelled to write down the 
resolution in the first terms which occurred to him, with all 
those inaccuracies which at the moment were unavoidable, but 
which five minutes’ notice would have prevented. It does not, 
however, follow because the wording of the question was in- 
accurate that all which has been said upon it is irrelevant, and 
perhaps we did not the less speak to the question in dispute 
because we did not speak to the question as it stood upon the 
paper. Had I been consulted, I should most likely have pro- 
posed to word the resolution as follows: that the condition of 
the great mass of mankind can be permanently improved by no 
other means than by limiting their number. The evils which 
may or may not have already arisen from excess of population 
I should have put entirely out of the question. I should have 
said nothing of social causes, and the cavils for which this word 
has given room would never have been raised, or would have 
been seen at once to beirrelevant. The word, however, although 
it may have been superfluous, was not altogether without a mean- 
ing, nor was it introduced solely for the purpose of rounding a 
sentence. The meaning which the proposer of the question 
evidently intended to express was that whatever quantity of 
human misery may be referable to social causes, a still greater 
quantity of misery is referable to the principle of population, and 
that the evils occasioned by the principle of population are of 
such a nature as no social arrangement, however perfect, can cure. 
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In my former speech I advanced two propositions: that 
population has a tendency to increase in a uniform ratio, and 
that subsistence after a certain point can only be made to increase 
in a constantly decreasing ratio. If these propositions be made 
out, it inevitably follows that after a certain point any further 
increase of population must be detrimental. I took it for granted 
that the first of these propositions, the tendency of population 
to increase, would not be disputed. I have rarely, if ever, heard 
it disputed. The other proposition I have often heard disputed. 
I have often heard it maintained that with whatever rapidity 
population may increase, subsistence can be made to increase as 
fast. It was, therefore, to the refutation of this, the most common 
objection, that my arguments were chiefly directed, and in the 
attainment of this object I have had more success than I antici- 
pated. Almost all the gentlemen who have spoken on the other 
side have tacitly abandoned this fallacy. One gentleman, indeed, 
did come forward with something like it, though he did not seem 
to be altogether conscious what he was saying. The opinion of 
this gentleman seemed to be that we should trust to the chapter 
of accidents. Some island might be thrown up from the bottom 
of the sea. Some great agricultural improvement might be 
introduced which should effect as great a revolution in the 
present modes of cultivation as was created by the introduction 
of the plough. I think Mr. Owen somewhere says that the time 
may come when instead of growing corn we might be able to 
make it, in which there might be no limit to population except 
the want of elbow-room ; and the gentleman seems to think that 
something of this kind may possibly happen, to which I answer, 
possibly it may. The sky may fall and we may catch larks, but 
I should have a mean opinion of the prudence of him who should 
trust to a contingency of this kind for his supper. I certainly 
am not disposed to deny that an island may rise from the sea, 
but without being very sceptical I think I may be permitted to 
doubt whether it is quite sure to do so; and we might chance to 
find ourselves in rather an unpleasant predicament if we were to 
people the island before we had it, and if after that it were never 
to come at all. It will be quite time enough to people the island 
when we have got it. In the meantime there is no occasion for 
our starving ourselves by having a greater population than we 
can maintain. To live beyond the means which we have in 
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consideration of those which the gentleman thinks we may 
possibly have at some distant period—as it would be bad policy 
in a circle or a triangle, so I am apt to think it could not be very 
good policy in a parallelogram. 

I consider, then, the first of my two propositions as made 
out. I have heard, however, to my surprise, a denial of the other 
proposition, the tendency of population to increase, from the 
lips of both the gentlemen to whom I am principally replying. 
I consider it a great triumph, sir, to have driven these gentlemen 
to this, which in my opinion is precisely the most untenable 
ground upon which their doctrines can possibly be put. I hope 
without such difficulty to make manifest to all who are now 
present that this, my opinion, is well-founded. 

In the first place, we were treated with an argument drawn 
from the depths of natural philosophy. There is a necessary 
limit, we were told, to the increase of population because there 
is only a certain quantity of life in the universe. As this is a 
mere assumption, as no proof was offered, and as we were not 
even told where the proof is to be found, as the gentleman who 
advanced it rested it on his sole authority, I might be permitted 
to dismiss it at once. No one can be required to argue against a 
bare assertion : if I show that it is a bare assertion I have surely 
done all that can be required. We were assured, indeed, with 
great confidence that it was a genuine deduction from all that 
was known of chemistry and of natural philosophy. Of these 
sciences the gentleman did not profess to know much, in which 
respect his modesty did him injustice since he appears to have 
dived into the arcana of nature with a boldness and success little 
short of miraculous; and whether by long and patient inquiry 
or by the mere force of his own natural genius, I cannot 
say, but he seems to have solved the great problem which has 
engrossed the attention of chemists and physiologists for 
centuries. We know, sir, that philosophers almost from the 
very beginning of philosophy have been engaged in the attempt 
to determine what life is, and whether there be really such a 
thing as a vital principle at all. But this gentleman has untied 
the Gordian knot ; he is not only perfectly familiar with that 
principle of life which has hitherto remained imperceptible to 
all eyes save his own, but he can measure it by the foot and by 
the yard ; he can weigh it by the pound and by the ounce ; he 
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knows exactly how much of it exists in the universe, and no 
doubt, if properly solicited, he could inform us of its precise colour, 
its shape and its dimensions. The gentleman, however, seems 
to be scarcely aware of the originality of his views. He referred 
us to the writings of chemists and of natural philosophers. I do 
not know the extent of the gentleman’s reading in chemistry and 
natural philosophy, and as I have not the gift of divination, I 
cannot be supposed to know who those philosophers are by whose 
authority he wishes, though it is scarcely necessary, to corroborate 
his own. But I, too, have paid some attention to chemistry and 
natural philosophy. I do not, indeed, lay claim to so much 
knowledge as the gentleman possesses. I have stuck to experi- 
ment ; I have not meddled with mysteries ; Nature has told me 
none of her secrets; but I have read, and I trust not altogether 
without profit. I cannot say, however, that in the course of my 
reading I ever met with this magnificent discovery; it was 
reserved for the genius and penetration of Mr. Gale Jones. So 
new and so important a truth ought not to be lost to the world. 
It ought not to be confined within the walls of the Co-operative 
Society. I trust that we shall shortly see it at full length in the 
next volume of the Philosophical Transactions. As, however, 
a philosopher who, with so much profundity combining so much 
modesty, will doubtlessnot be offended at a well-meant suggestion, 
even though it should proceed from me whose head is not yet 
even partially silvered over with years, I have a piece of friendly 
advice to offer which in the event of his determining to give the 
public the benefit of his discoveries he may not find altogether 
undeserving of his attention. It is one part of the business of 
the man of science to make assertions, but it is another part, 
more alien perhaps to the fire of genius, but not for that reason 
the less necessary, to prove them. As great philosophers as this 
gentleman, to an exposition of the great truths which they have 
discovered, have not disdained to join a succinct statement of 
the evidence on which those discoveries are founded. When 
Sir H. Davy, by means of the voltaic battery, had decomposed 
the alkalis and earths, and made those other glorious discoveries 
which have raised him to the very highest rank among experi- 
mental philosophers, he did not say to the world, ‘‘ These things 
are so: believe me, for I have studied chemistry and natural 
philosophy.” No, sir, he minutely described in the scientific 
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journals all the circumstances of the experiment that others 
might have an opportunity of verifying the truth of his dis- 
coveries: he opened his laboratory to the world that all might 
see the wonders which he performed and the means by which 
he performed them. He suffered not his pupils to take anything 
upon his authority ; he placed the proofs before them and bid 
them doubt if they could. Perhaps it would not have greatly 
impaired the splendour of this gentleman’s discovery if he had 
condescended in this respect to have imitated his great precursor, 
and if he could not exhibit the proofs before our eyes, to have 
told us at least where they were to be found. 

As an admirer of moral courage and a lover of free discussion, 
I should be the last person to blame the gentleman for the 
honesty and manliness with which he avowed his disbelief of 
one of the great doctrines of Christianity, the doctrine of the 
creation ; but I confess I was a little astonished to find that he 
who knows so little of one being, because of that being experience 
teaches us nothing, should yet know so much of another being 
called the principle of life, of which he must surely acknowledge 
that this teaches us as little. I confess it did strike me as some- 
what surprising that the same person should be so sceptical on 
the one hand and so dogmatical on the other. But this is only 
one of innumerable instances to prove that it is among the 
rarest of all human achievements to know when and where to 
doubt. It is an easy matter, sir, to doubt, but a very difficult 
matter to doubt well, and there are hundreds of persons who 
doubt much for one who doubts when he ought, and only when he 
ought. We have good speakers, sir, and good thinkers, and good 
reasoners, but a good doubter may as yet be truly pronounced 
to be vara avis, etc. 

The other gentleman to whom I am replying took a different 
line of argument. . He did not deny, he did not profess to meddle 
with the power of population to increase, but he denied that it 
had increased, and he repeated after the second speaker of the 
same evening that to ascribe evil to a mere tendency which has 
never had any practical operation is little better than absolute 
nonsense. This is plausible in appearance, sir, but in appearance 
only, for it is founded on ignorance of the manner in which the 
increase of population is practically kept down. The tendency 
of population to increase may not be the less a cause of unspeak- 
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able misery, although the actual increase may have fallen far, 
very far, short of the tendency. In order to know how far the 
tendency to increase has been a cause of misery it is not sufficient 
to know what has been the actual increase ; it must be known by 
what cause the actual increase has been restrained. It is of 
little avail to say that population has not doubled itself in twenty- 
five years if it has only been prevented from doubling itself by 
poverty and misery: that population has been kept down is 
very little to the purpose if it has been kept down by starvation 
and disease. The gentleman must know that early deaths are 
as sure a check to population as limitation of births, and unless 
he can deny that early deaths with the diseases which lead to 
them are an evil, I submit it for his consideration whether the 
tendency of population to increase may not be a cause of abundant 
misery, even though that tendency should not make itself visible 
in the population returns, even though the population should not 
actually have increased. 

But is it true that population has not increased? In this 
country and many others the increase is so manifest that even 
he cannot deny it, but, forsooth, in Greece and Asia it has 
diminished. I can barely conceive a mind so constituted as to 
consider this as a refutation of the principle of population ; but 
I for my part shall be satisfied if he will admit that in any one 
country population has increased. I will take America or 
Ireland : in the one it is ascertained that population has doubled 
in less than twenty-five years: in the other that it has increased 
in a century and a half from less than two millions to more than 
seven. On these premises I think I may venture to assume that 
population in other countries has at least the physical power of 
increasing at the same rate. I am not aware of any difference 
in the fecundity of the female of the human species in different 
countries. In warm climates I believe child-bearing begins 
earlier and terminates earlier, but if there be any difference in 
the duration, it is a difference of too trifling a nature to occasion 
any material inaccuracy in the conclusion. But if the physical 
power of increase be the same the difference can only be in the 
causes which counteract it, and these causes are poverty and 
prudence. In the countries to which the gentleman has referred 
us, we happen to know that poverty is the cause to which the 
extraordinary decay of the population is to be ascribed ; poverty, 
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grievous and deplorable poverty, occasioned by the most execrable 
government which ever cursed human kind. Does not the 
gentleman know that in those countries neither person nor 
property enjoys an hour’s security? That he who goes to bed 
a rich man knows not that he may not rise from it a beggar, 
perhaps a slave? Let him consider that under this yoke these 
countries have groaned for ages, and ask himself whether it is 
wonderful that such countries should be depopulated. That in 
such a state of things children are not born, or are born only to 
die? True, there was a time when these countries were populous, 
but why? Because there was a time when these countries were 
free. 

A lame argument may occasionally be helped out by a great 
name, and apparently with this view Mr. Cobbett’s name has 
been brought forward. But if the gentleman was obliged to 
bring forward a name instead of a reason, I think at least it should 
not have been Mr. Cobbett’s name. That Mr. Cobbett is an able 
writer I do not deny, but it does not follow that a man’s opinion 
is good for anything because he has abilities ; it is also necessary 
that he should have a little knowledge and a little principle. It 
is necessary first that it should be quite certain that he is speaking 
his real sentiments, and secondly that there should be at least 
some reason to believe that he knows what he is talking about. 
It is one of the peculiar characteristics of Mr. Cobbett that he 
pronounces with equal confidence upon the things which he 
knows and upon the things which he does not know, and he 
seems, indeed, to fancy that he obtains his knowledge by inspira- 
tion which in others is the fruit of years spent in painful study. 
I can attach little weight to the authority of a man who has 
professed in turn all opinions which suited the accidental purpose 
of the moment ; who affirms one thing one day and something 
diametrically opposite the next, but always with the same 
confidence in himself and contempt of all who question his 
assertions ; of a man who on almost every subject has been found 
on all sides except the right, and who has tried all varieties of 
opinion except common sense, and all kinds of morality except 
common honesty. 

But Mr. Cobbett, it seems, is of opinion that the population 
has increased; and why? Because the churches are empty. 
I have some difficulty in tracing any connection between the 
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premises and the conclusion. Mr. Cobbett, perhaps, thinks that 
wherever there are churches there must at some time or other 
have been people to fill them. I think I might fairly dispute 
even this proposition. Mr. Cobbett says, and says truly, that 
in some parishes there are not to be found twenty people in the 
church, and yet I will consent to be judged by Mr. Cobbett 
himself if in these parishes there had hitherto been no church, 
and a church had now to be built for these twenty people, whether 
it would be built on a scale one inch smaller than it is at present. 
The real truth I take to be that the country was divided into 
parishes much more according to extent of space than amount of 
population. It was necessary that every parishioner should be 
within a moderate distance of the parish church, and there was, 
of course, a church in every parish, whether there were people 
to fill it or not. But suppose that when the churches were built 
there were people to fill them, it surely does not follow that there 
were more. In those days everybody went to church. In these 
degenerate days the churches are not half full, and yet I do not 
remember that I ever saw a parish church which would hold one- 
twentieth part of the inhabitants if they were assembled together. 
We are to remember that those who go to church do not all of 
them go at the same hour, that a great many people go to the 
dissenting parson, and a great many go to no parson at all. 

It cannot well be expected, nor after what I have said is 
it necessary, that I should follow the gentleman through his 
special pleading with regard to Ireland, China and America. I 
have shown, as I think, the fallacy of the arguments by which he 
has attempted to prove that population has not increased, and 
having done so much I may safely stop. I do not feel myself 
called upon to do more. And having now, I hope, said enough to 
establish the existence of the evil, it is necessary that I should 
still say something on the remedy. 

The gentleman to whom I have so often alluded is pleased 
to deride that expectation on which all our hopes of human 
improvement are founded, the expectation of a gradual increase 
of prudence among the people. To expect so much philosophy 
from the bulk of mankind is in his opinion altogether visionary : 
as if it required much philosophy to avoid leaping into a gulf 
when it is gaping before us. I would not willingly renounce 
these hopes, visionary as the gentleman. may deem them. I 
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expect more from the diffusion of knowledge, more from the 
extension of education : I was going to say more than the honour- 
able gentleman, but we must remember that he, too, expects no 
trifle from education. Let us reflect what it is which he expects 
from education, and what it is which I expect. I limit my 
expectations within a very moderate compass. I merely expect 
that when mankind are taught to know their own interest they 
will follow it. He expects that through the influence of educa- 
tion they may be made to love their neighbours better than 
themselves. The gentleman has at the same time two contrary 
theories, the one that education can do nothing, the other that 
it can do everything: both theories may be false, but both 
cannot be true. If he holds fast to the opinion that education 
may bring men to a state in which the public affections shall 
uniformly and universally predominate over the love of indolence 
and of pleasure, there is little difficulty in determining which of 
us expects most from education, the gentleman or myself. If 
mine be a chimerical expectation, what are we to think of his ? 
If he denies that it is in the power of education to direct our 
self-love, and supposing that it is in the power of education to 
overcome it, I can only infer that he who has so keen an eye for 
the inconsistencies of others is as blind as a mole to his own. 

To return to the alleged improbability of an increase of 
prudence among the people. In human affairs the criterion of 
probability is experience. As the state of society which I con- 
template has never yet had existence, it cannot be in any power 
to quote particular experience in justification of my expectations, 
but we have experience of the general course of human affairs, 
and this experience, as far as it goes, is allin my favour. Experi- 
ence proves, and proves fully, that men do follow their interest 
more steadily in proportion as they know better what it is. It is 
easy to say that those who have most knowledge do not always 
act the most wisely, but the gentleman, I presume, will scarcely on 
that account affirm that it is not thetendency of knowledgeto make 
men act wisely. Nor have I ever yet heard of any other recipe 
of making them wise except by giving them knowledge, uncertain 
as that method may be. But we are not here under the necessity 
of contenting ourselves with experience of this general kind. If 
we are to believe the gentleman, moral restraint is impracticable. 
If we look around us everything convinces us of its practicability. 
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That prudence, that moral restraint which in his opinion requires 
philosophy, such as few among mankind can ever be expected to 
attain, is actually practised to a greater or less extent in every 
country with which I am acquainted, except Ireland. That ill- 
fated island, I believe, is the only country in the world where the 
two sexes begin to propagate their kind as soon as nature enables 
them to do so, without the slightest thought of the future ; and 
it is therefore the only country where the mass of the people are 
reduced to the smallest pittance which is sufficient to sustain life. 
I would not be understood to mean that prudential habits prevail 
in any European country to the extent which is desirable. One 
thing, however, experience has fully established ; that in pro- 
portion as the people are better instructed, in that very proportion 
prudential habits prevail. If, then, prudential habits have 
hitherto increased in a direct ratio with the increase of knowledge, 
perhaps I shall not be far wrong in supposing that they will 
continue to do so. Let us only observe what is passing before 
our eyes. In this room I will suppose that there are fifty 
bachelors, and when I look at the numbers around me I cannot 
suppose that there are fewer. I will venture to say that of these 
fifty there are at least forty who would willingly marry and are 
only restrained from doing so by prudential motives. When 
such is the power of prudence even in the imperfect degree in 
which it at present prevails, perhaps in contemplating the possi- 
bility of strengthening it to a degree which may eventually 
bring about all the good that we desire, I am not far exceeding 
the bounds of a just and reasonable expectation. To those, sir, 
who can read the signs of the times there are even now indications 
that this process is going on. It may perhaps be gratifying to 
the honourable gentleman, for though it does not square with 
one of his theories, yet at the same time and for that very reason 
it is in strict accordance with the other, that I have some reason 
to know that prudential habits are rapidly gaining ground in some 
of the most populous of our manufacturing districts; that a 
knowledge that the wages of labour depend upon the number of 
the labourers is rapidly spreading itself in these districts, and the 
increase of prudence which that knowledge cannot fail to en- 
gender may in time be productive of the happiest effects. So 
much for the charge of indulging in chimerical expectations. 

I have still one word of a personal nature to submit to you. 
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It must be a strong motive which can induce me in an assembly 
of this sort to speak of myself, but there are occasions in which 
it is necessary, and this appears to me to be one of them. The 
gentleman has accused me of not having exhibited what in his 
opinion is a proper quantity of feeling, and he thinks that if I 
had mixed up a greater portion of feeling in my speech I should 
have greatly improved the quality of the composition. If the 
gentleman means, sir, that the matter of my speech does not 
derive that aid which it might do from the impressiveness of the 
manner, that my delivery is not sufficiently warm and sufficiently 
animated, that the tones of my voice are not sufficiently vehement 
and sufficiently energetic; in short, that I do not speak well, 
this may be true enough, and the remarks shall meet with that 
attention which any criticisms from such a master of eloquence 
deserve. But if he means that in the substance of what I have 
said there be any indications of a want of feeling, I dare him to 
the proof. The question which I shall presently propose for the 
succeeding discussion is one which will give me an opportunity 
of entering into considerable detail with regard to the state of 
society which we contemplate as desirable, and of proving to you, 
perhaps for the first time, the benevolent and philanthropic 
tendency of these opinions which in your mind are perhaps con- 
nected with no ideas but those of unfeeling cruelty or heartless 
indifference. Time does not permit me to enter into such a 
detail at present. In the meantime, however, there is one 
observation which I will not restrain myself from uttering ; that 
I look with great suspicion upon people who are constantly for 
introducing feeling everywhere but in its proper place; that I 
have indeed heard, as the gentleman supposes, that appeals to 
feeling are out of place in a philosophical inquiry where the object 
is to instruct and not to persuade ; that I have heard and believe 
that feeling ought to be subordinate to reason, and not supreme 
over her, and that the province of feeling commences where that 
of reason ends. Feeling has to do with our actions, reason with 
our opinions. It is by our reason that we find out what it is our 
duty to do: it is our feelings which supply us with motives to 
act upon it when found. Let these two operations be kept, as 
they always ought to be kept, separate, and let feeling no more 
encroach upon the province of reason than reason upon the 
province of feeling. The gentleman has quoted Plato: he must 
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be well aware that this maxim holds a distinguished place in the 
ethical system of that great philosopher, of which system, in 
truth, it is the very foundation, but I do not adopt it because it 
is the language of Plato but because it is the language of truth. 
When gentlemen talk of introducing feeling into a question which 
ought surely to be decided by arguments and not by feelings, I 
am somewhat at a loss to understand what it is that they mean. 
Do they mean that feeling ought to supersede reason entirely ? 
And if not entirely, to what extent ? Do they mean that we ought 
to arrive by feeling at the very same conclusions at which we 
should arrive by reason, or that we ought to arrive at different 
conclusions? In the first case their appeal to feeling is un- 
necessary ; in the second, it is fraught with mischief and 
absurdity. Let feeling be kept strictly to its proper function, 
that of stimulating our exertions in that course which reason 
points out. But in the meantime I must protest against any 
verdict which may be pronounced against the moral part of my 
character merely from an observation of the intellectual, and I 
must beg gentlemen not to suppose that I am destitute of feeling 
for no reason perhaps but because my feelings are under better 
regulation than theirs. No, sir, if I am to be condemned for 
want of feeling I will have a fair trial. I will be tried in the 
proper province of feeling ; I will be tried in action, and if I am 
found inferior to any of Mr. Owen’s disciples, or to Mr. Owen 
himself, in the steady and laborious pursuit of the best of ends 
by what my reason tells me to be the best of means, let me be 
shaken contemptuously from the balance in which I shall have 
been weighed and found wanting, and let Mr. Owen and his 
disciples trample upon me as they will. 

I might say more of myself if I had not already taken up 
much more of your time on that subject than is warranted by its 
importance. I have only now to state that in the loose and 
inaccurate way in which the Resolution is worded it is not the 
intention of the proposer to press it to a division. 


THE GOD UNDER THE MACHINE * 


By J. H. Nicuotson, M.A., Director of Extra-Mural 
Studies in the University of Bristol 


THERE is in America a custom which symbolizes very aptly the 
respect due to the Machine: an American invariably removes 
his hat as he enters an elevator! The Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York, advertizes on its notepaper: ‘‘ 2,200 rooms, 2,200 
baths ’’—a promise which is literally kept. Each of the 2,200 
baths has four “ speeds ’’: hot, warm, cold and stop, all attained 
by turning a simple handle. The hotel is, in its way, a fairy 
palace; all the resources of civilization—understood in this 
sense—are at your disposal without apparent human agency. 

When I returned from a visit to America last autumn, I 
landed on Sunday at one of the quieter English ports. I had 
bathed in sea water for a week, and on reaching my hotel (I had 
been well advised ; it was a typical English House of the best kind) 
I asked at once if I could havea bath. “ Certainly, sir,” said the 
chambermaid. ‘“‘ Do you know where to go?’’ I indicated a 
frosted glass door at the end of the corridor. “No, sir; the 
floor below, please ; that one ts stopped up.” 

The State in the Middle West which I visited has four 
million inhabitants, and one million motor-cars. In one of its 
small “ cities,’ a students’ hostel with four hundred rooms has 
a telephone in each room, with trunk connections. In the same 
city there are at least four shops where one can have a suit cleaned 
and pressed in a couple of hours. An American who lives there 
told me that when in London recently he sent his washing to the 
laundry, and asked when he could have it back. “ This is 
Monday,” said the chambermaid ; “‘ the washing goes to-day, 
and you can have it on Friday.’’ ‘‘ Would it be quicker if I sent 
it to New York?” heasked. ‘“‘ Well, sir,’’ said the chambermaid, 
“T don’t know, perhaps it would.” 


* An Address delivered at a meeting of extra-mural students in the 
University College of Swansea. 
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Six years ago, during a “ cold weather” visit to India, I 
was staying in Peshawar, and I wished to see the Khyber Pass. 
The only car which the local garage could provide was a relic of 
the days when motoring was a hazardous undertaking—at 
least for those with, destinations to reach. I looked doubtfully 
at the car; its engine and driving axle were linked by a hanging 
chain. The babu owner was out ; the Indian boy left in charge 
assured me that their cars never broke down. This false assurance 
provoked me to drive a bargain which he could hardly refuse ; 
the fare was 55 rupees ; I proposed to deduct 5 rupees for each 
breakdown on the present occasion. To this he agreed, though 
with an obvious reluctance which confirmed my fears. He found 
a driver, and we started. 

The first puncture occurred five miles out, the second two 
miles later. Halfway to the summit, the car stopped again ; 
they had forgotten to grease it (a process performed grudgingly 
by hand). We begged some grease from a camp by the roadside, 
and the wheels went round again. A mile or two farther on, 
the car stopped dead, and when the driver tinkered hopefully 
with the mechanism, the whole of the engine and its chain (so 
far as I could judge) fell out on to the road! Even this disaster 
was remedied after an hour’s work, and we again proceeded slowly 
uphill. At the summit my companion and I had an earnest 
consultation ; the descent to the Afghan frontier would be easy ; 
but the return? There seemed, however, little material for a 
further breakdown left, and so it proved ; the car ran free down 
the other side of the Pass, and later returned to the summit 
without serious protest. A final stoppage, three miles from home, 
was, if I remember, due to lack of petrol. 

When we reached the garage, the babu was awaiting us ; 
I explained the bargain, and tendered the 30 rupees to which the 
fare of 55 was reduced by our five breakdowns. He was courteous, 
but firm; would I tell him exactly what had occurred? The 
lack of grease and petrol he waved aside ; the two punctures he 
dismissed as ill-fortune, against which no man can provide. 
But I held my trump card: “ What about the time when the 
whole of the mechanism fell out on to the zoad?”’ He turned 
upon me with a magnificent gesture: ‘‘ Sahib! Machines are 
machines 

I do not think that I have ever heard the difference of 
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attitude between India and the West so clearly stated. The 
passionate revolt of a certain section of Indian opinion against 
machinery of every kind often takes forms which seem fantastic 
and insincere—a mere by-product of racial prejudice. On a 
clearer view, the political and economic discontents of India 
have a different relation ; the government office and the cotton 
mill are two varieties of ‘‘efficiency.”’ It was odd to hear 
the British Government in India criticised as “ too efficient,” 
though from the point of view of many Indians it undoubtedly 
is. It is impossible to disentangle these two elements as they 
appear in any situation; but the revolt against the economic ° 
system of the West claims consideration in its own right. In 
part, perhaps, criticism springs from the realization that, if 
efficiency is the test, most Eastern peoples must remain for an 
indefinite time, if not always, “ inferior’ to the West ; Indians 
capable of taking an objective view admitted this frankly, while 
the Chinese manager of a cotton mill (in China) told me that he 
had to employ four times as many operatives as he had seen 
employed on the same work in Lancashire. 

But the aphorism of the babu goes deeper even than the 
contrast between India and the West; it expresses what is perhaps 
the fundamental conflict of the modern world. If there is a type 
of mind for which the degree of civilization a people has reached 
can be measured in terms of efficiency, there is an opposed type 
for which every fresh standardization is a blasphemy against life 
itself. Of course, neither type occurs in a pure form; and if 
America and India may fairly stand for these rival attitudes, 
the conflict between them is felt in some measure by every 
thinking man and woman, irrespective of nationality or race. 

Modern industrial civilization makes upon the average 
citizen demands quite new in the history of the world. The new 
type of public telephone for trunk calls may serve as an example ; 
which of us did not stand, for the first time, in painful indecision 
before ‘‘ Button A,” “ Button B,’’ and the three slots for pennies, 
sixpences and shillings, with the imminent prospect of being called 
upon to distinguish between the “intermittent buzz” of the 
“busy ”’ signal and the rhythmical hum which promises fulfil- 
ment? It would seem that a limit to the possibilities of 
mechanical invention is set by the inborn capacities of man— 
though the limit is still apparently far beyond the horizon. 
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But with every extension of the field over which mechanism is 
operative, there must come either a corresponding human 
response, or a subtle kind of disfranchisement. Short of inventive 
genius, there are, I suppose, three kinds of relationship possible 
between Man and Machine. He may retain to the full the mastery 
of the craftsman over tools and material, and with a vastly 
increased power at his command ; he may master the machine 
sufficiently to direct it towards ends chosen by himself, without 
understanding “ how it works’’; or he may be incapable of 
learning even to “operate’’ it. The motor-mechanic, the 
lazier kind of owner-driver, and the man who after proper 
instruction cannot pass a simple driving test, may serve as 
examples. Of course, these degrees of competence shade off 
into one another ; but the proportion of those who fall into the 
second class is alarmingly high. 

Failure to master the machine may not be due to a lack of 
mechanical capacity ; it may be the result of ignorance, lethargy, 
want of practice, weak power of endurance, and much else. It 
may be due simply to the knowledge that in a modern industrial 
society there are trained specialists whose business it is to do 
these things—service depéts to do one’s running repairs, chauffeurs 
to take off one’s shoulders the whole burden of the relationship 
to the machine—except ownership. 

During the War, I knew a sergeant in the artillery who was 
training for a commission. He could work out ranges and 
elevations with a slide rule several seconds quicker than any other 
man taking the course, although logarithms had no meaning for 
him. His readings were extremely accurate; but in perhaps 
one case out of a hundred his answer was ten times too big. A 
formula which is used without being understood is simply a kind 
of magic; and a machine is the embodiment of an elaborate 
formula. I want to suggest that the analogy which most Indians 
draw—half unconsciously, perhaps—between the machine itself 
and a certain type of social habit is largely justified. We often 
speak of “ the administrative machine,’’ and “ red tape’”’ is not 
a phrase of Eastern manufacture. There has recently been an 
important debate in the House of Commons, and a long corre- 
spondence in The Times, on the subject of administrative law, 
and the danger of its overriding citizen rights. But I do not 
think that we are as yet fully aware of the extent to which a 
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modern industrial society, and the social habits on which it is 
based, can be likened to a machine without unduly stretching — 
the metaphor. I have used the Indian attack upon the industrial 
and political system of the West as a starting point, because it 
provides the most provocative example I can find of a frontal 
assault upon the position. Without inquiring how far the history 
and customs of India herself could withstand this kind of criticism, 
it may be helpful to select certain familiar aspects of the modern 
English State, and examine them from this point of view. 
May I start with a quotation ? 


“He who lets the world, or his own portion of it, choose 
his plan of life for him, has no need of any other faculty than 
the ape-like one of imitation. He who chooses his plan for 
himself, employs all his faculties. He must use observation 
to see, reasoning and judgment to foresee, activity to gather 
materials for decision, discrimination to decide, and when he 
has decided, firmness and self-control to hold to his deliberate 
decision. And these qualities he requires and exercises 
exactly in proportion as the part of his conduct which he 
determines according to his own judgment and feelings is a 
large one. It is possible that he might be guided in some good 
path, and kept out of harm’s way, without any of these things. 
But what will be his comparative worth as a human being ? ”’ * 


I wonder how many of those who are not professed students 
of social thought could identify this passage at sight—how many 
indeed have read it at all? Yet it comes from a work which was 
in its day almost the text-book of progress. If these words were 
a necessary warning in the Victorian State, how does the matter 
stand to-day, in a society infinitely more complicated —at least 
in certain important ways? The development of mechanical 
invention during the last sixty years has brought with it an 
increasing complexity of economic structure and social relation- 
ships. Law-making has become, not only the science which 
Bentham claimed it should be, but a holy mystery—almost a 
magic formula, with whose phrases the uninitiated meddle at 
their peril. Modern social legislation rests perforce upon an 
administrative framework of whose stresses and strains only 
members of the departments concerned are competent to judge. 


* John Stuart Mill, On Liberty. Everyman Edition. 
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There is an increasing gap between the law of the land and 
the citizen which must somehow be bridged if he is to regain 
control; modern social insurance and the Factory Law may 
serve as examples. It would seem that in certain directions we 
are already reaching the limits within which remedies by legisla- 
tion are effective. The workers in any well-organized factory 
to-day are called upon to carry out a code of safety regulations 
which makes heavy demands upon their intelligence and attention, 
and may easily become a mere ritual How many county 
councillors have mastered the de-rating formula? The old 
fifty-fifty basis of grant-aid, if it bore heavily on certain areas, 
was at least easily intelligible. 

Asia provides the most striking examples of the way in which 
the possibility of social reform is limited by the co-operation 
of the citizen. The Chinese cotton-mill referred to above was a 
well-constructed modern building with saw roof, ample space 
between the looms, and .altogether admirably equipped. The 
atmosphere was, however, full of fluff, and I asked the manager 
if in so modern a building no fans had been installed. ‘Oh, 
yes,”’ he replied, “‘ we have fans, but they have been out of order 
this last three months.’”’ In other parts of China I had an 
opportunity of seeing something of the admirable public health 
work under the auspices of certain American missions. A cam- 
paign against cholera was in progress. Only some 6 per cent. of 
the Chinese (on a generous estimate) are literate; it was useless, 
then, to distribute health leaflets or write articles in the Chinese 
press. The campaign was carried out partly by tableaux at 
festivals and partly by pictorial posters in which the life-history 
and habits of a cholera germ were frankly, if crudely, demon- 
strated. I remember reading in The Times a few years ago of the 
difficulty of conducting an election in India at a place where only 
a small proportion of the electorate could read the names of the 
candidates. Voting by ballot was, of course, impracticable. 
There were several candidates—too many, it was said, for each 
to be given a colour which would distinguish him with certainty. 
Animals were therefore assigned as symbols and painted on the 
ballot-boxes in which the votes were to be cast. (One can 
imagine a pretty controversy arising out of this method—but 
perhaps lots were drawn !) 

But there are plenty of examples nearer home. The fact 
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is that responsible government in the full sense implies such a 
knowledge of alternatives as will make real choice possible, and 
this knowledge becomes more difficult of attainment every day. 
Mr. Tawney * has stigmatized ownership without function as the 
chief malady of the modern economic system ; he might without 
grave injustice have included much of the modern political and 
administrative systems. 

It is not my purpose to call a halt in the march of mechanical 
invention, still less to discourage those who are seeking new means 
of social control over economic structure and development. I 
am anxious only to demonstrate that this control cannot be 
secured by a mere revision of political machinery or administrative 
formulas. With the passing of the old bases of authority two 
alternatives lie before an industrial democracy. The danger is 
that there will be a return to some form of minority control, 
in which the power won by three centuries of struggle will be 
handed over to new masters—the specialists who have been called 
into existence by the needs of the new industrial civilization. 
The alternative is the broadening of the whole basis upon which 
civilization rests. Perhaps it is just here that Western civilization 
holds possibilities of permanence which will defeat the prophecies 
of the Jeremiahs—of whom Spengler is the outstanding recent 
example. But this broadening is a goal to be won and not an 
achievement to be enjoyed. The horizon recedes “‘ for ever and 
for ever as we move.”’ Every invention or new law demands a 
human response, a fresh adaptation of life and will to a changed 
and increasingly complex environment. 

I have not so far mentioned the word “‘ Education,’’ but it is 
in the increase of knowledge that, as I see it, the greatest danger 
and the greatest hope both lie. The gap between the law and 
the citizen, grave as it is, is as nothing compared with the gap 
between the specialist worker in some branch of modern science 
and the popular conception of the material of his study. With 
the best will in the world, it is becoming more difficult every 
year for the results of scientific inquiry to be expressed in terms 
which the non-specialist can understand. Any study which 
makes serious claims to be considered scientific must express its 
results in terms of mathematics. Open any recent book you 
like, not only on Physics but on Metaphysics, Biology, or Experi- 

* In his book, The Acquisitive Society. 
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mental Psychology, and you will find the pages littered with 
symbols which, if you are no mathematician, will be as obscure 
as the language of the Hittites. Even in those fields of study into 
which mathematics has not (as yet) entered, such as History, 
the methods by which materials are accumulated and examined, 
and evidence is weighed, are a closed book except to specialists. 
Again, the type of mind which expresses itself most fittingly 
in research is seldom capable of lucid popular exposition. Of 
course, there are brilliant exceptions—the B.B.C. has on the whole 
been remarkably successful in recruiting them for its service. I 
do not say that the problem is insoluble, but the position is grave. 
The whole fabric of civilization is changing rapidly before our 
eyes; the responsibility for its future rests upon the body of 
citizens in a way which is new in the history of the world, and 
never was there, in my judgment, a wider gap between the 
thoughts of those who are adding to the world’s knowledge and 
the minds of those on whom responsibility for its use rests. 

From time to time, some spectacular announcement of a 
result long accepted by specialists, or some discovery of primary 
importance, strikes the popular imagination; for a few weeks 
perhaps the matter is good “‘ copy,’’ and fortunately the news- 
papers have learnt that contributions from specialist workers 
in the field have a financial value. But we have lost the unity 
of knowledge. We have lost the possibility of a “ stock’’ of 
ideas common to all people who call themselves educated. More 
important still, we are in danger of handing over to specialists 
of another kind the formation of our esthetic standards—and 
this at a time when the exercise of “ taste’’ is open to millions 
of citizens for the first time in history. 

We learnt during the War to control the springs of feeling and 
action—a far greater danger to individual freedom and spon- 
taneity than compulsory enlistment or the mobilization of 
economic resources. 

There are strong protests. The working-class movement, 
the women’s movement, and the youth movement have set 
themselves consciously to remake social values. At times one 
feels that, for most creative minds, the structure of accepted 
thought and standards is a hollow shell, in no organic contact 
with the living body within. There is not, in England, the 
acute tension which is America’s gravest social problem: on the 
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one hand, the stable Anglo-Saxon basis of the old American 
State, orthodox and even fundamentalist in religion, Puritan in 
morals, carrying the vast superstructure of rationalized industry— 
and on the other, the rising tide of protest against “‘ Anglo-Saxon ”’ 
ideals, the Negro claim to equal rights, and “ the revolt of youth.”’ 
But even here, the problem is grave enough. Bergson sees the 
function of laughter as the relief of tensions, the reaction of a 
living mind to the threat of rigidity and mechanism. Might 
not the same be said of education, and especially of adult 
education? Not every one, perhaps, will be able to accept 
Dr. T. P. Nunn’s statement of the educational aim as that of 
enabling each to conduct life’s adventure in his own way, 
“to make his original contribution to the variegated whole 
of human life as full and as truly characteristic as his nature 
permits.’”’* But few will quarrel with his conception of its true 
method: the achievement of a working harmony between tradi- 
tion and creation, through individuals who have found for 
themselves a balance suited to their own nature. If life is not to 
surrender to the formulas and habits, social and individual, 
which it created to serve its purposes, much must be done, and 
quickly. This is, in my view, our real task as tutors and students 
of adult classes—to see to it that, in his relationship to the machine 
in all its manifestations, man does not fall from lordship, through 
magic, to servitude. 


* Education : tts Data and First Principles, p. 5. 


SOME THOUGHTS ON DR. REICHWEIN’S* 
EXPERIMENT AT JENA 


By Lewis Ricumonp, Literary Editor of the “ Nottingham 
Jour 


TRAVELLING in Germany last September with the Adult School 
Union party, it was my good fortune to secure some first-hand 
knowledge of a remarkable experiment in adult education at 
Jena, that picturesque old-world University town in the green 
heart of the Fatherland. It struck me as being so essentially 
sound and so likely to be the nucleus of a world-wide movement 
that I devoted considerable attention to it, and although I am not 
yet prepared to make a final judgment—lacking more intimate 
knowledge of its reactions—I have no hesitation in stating my 
personal view that it represents the most important step forward 
in adult education since, shall we say, the foundation of the 
W.E.A. 

Jena, besides being the seat of one of the oldest Universities 
in Germany, is the home of the world-famous Zeiss works whose 
founder, the excellent Ernest Abbe, now dead, left them in trust 
for the employees. Within a stone’s throw of the works—an 
immense building served by ten or twelve thousand human beings 
and a collection of machinery as queer and as intricate as any 
that ever got inside four walls—is the house where Goethe and 
Schiller often met, and a short motor-run away is the Goethehaus 
at Weimar, where an extraordinary collection of relics of the 
statesman-poet are preserved, including bits of spa, sketches and 
notes representing his early experiments in optical glasses. It 
was, so the visitor is assured, largely due to these experiments 
and the patronage which Goethe subsequently gave to optical 

esearch that a vitally important industry has since been built 
up and maintained in this part of the world. Be that as it may, 
* Since this article was written Dr. Reichwein has been appointed Private 
Secretary to the Prussian Minister of Culture in : @rlin. 
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the Zeiss works have long enjoyed a virtual monopoly, thus 
affording favourable ground for an experiment in communal 
ownership. How far that experiment has succeeded—or failed— 
has no direct bearing on my subject except as an excuse for 
stressing the somewhat trite fact that joint control of any industry 
can only be a success where the elected administrative heads are 
“educated” in the fullest sense of the word. From what I 
gathered incidentally, I fear that the experiment cannot yet be 
claimed as a success, the rock on which it splits being the tendency 
of the workers’ representatives to demand the division of surplus 
profits without due regard to the future, and of the commercial 
heads to require such big sums for “ developments” that the 
surplus to be divided becomes relatively negligible. There is, 
however, one grant on which—significantly—all representatives 
are agreed, namely, that in aid of adult education. 

The leader of the Adult School movement in Jena is Dr. Adolf 
Reichwein, a virile young man of about thirty years of age, 
the possessor of a fine brain,a winning personality, and—according 
to accounts—a charmed life. He is responsible for all the work of 
a movement which is far more practical in its application than its 
opposite number in England and consequently makes far greater 
demands on its organizing secretary than would an analogous 
position here. But, in addition, he is carrying out an intensely 
human experiment that transcends in interest all the other fine 
work he is doing as a paid official, and it is important to 
remember that it is being made in connection with a great indus- 
trial concern which at once affords the fertile ground, the special 
need, and the ideal opportunity for it. Three or four years ago 
Dr. Reichwein secured possession of a roomy house on the out- 
skirts of the town, and transformed it into a sort of private 
boarding school for eleven young men whom he selected from the 
Zeiss works. His scheme was to have them under his own 
personal control and influence for twelve months, during which 
time they would, after work hours, study problems of economics, 
politics and social welfare, read good literature and learn at least 
one other language. 

It will be observed that these studies all take place after 
work hours. In point of fact, the youths, whose ages range from 
eighteen to twenty-one, continue at their ordinary jobs during 
the major portion of the period, being allowed a concession of 
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one hour per day, i.e. they work seven hours a day instead of the 
normal eight. In this way they keep their feet on the earth, 
preserve their manual dexterity, and maintain normal contact 
with their fellows. These, in short, are the fundamental factors 
in Dr. Reichwein’s experiment. 

The object of learning a language (one year it was Swedish, 
another year English, and so on) is to enable the school to spend 
the last two months of their course in a selected country, and 
to know in advance something of the language of the ‘‘ common 
people ” whom they will there meet. One year the whole party 
narrowly escaped with their lives in trying to find their own way 
over a mountain range in Scandinavia. That, however, isa detail. 

The first advantage of the scheme is that the lads are taken 
away from their normal home environments—which may be bad, 
orenervating, or indifferent—and they are placed in an atmosphere 
charged with high endeavour. They rise at six o’clock every 
morning, indulge in a little physical culture, and of their own 
free will enjoy a cold shower-bath which very early on the 
boarders themselves rigged up in the basement. Breakfast 
follows, and off they go to work. They return just after 2.30 for 
a meal. Studies start at 3.30, under Dr. Reichwein’s direction, 
and continue each day until 5.30 when there is an interval for tea. 
Work is resumed at six or half-past, and Dr. Reichwein then often 
has the assistance of Dr. von Hollander, a doctor of biology who 
during the day is master at a girls’ high school. In passing I 
would like to pay a just tribute to the sense of service and 
vision of Dr. Hollander, who is Dr. Reichwein’s friend, co- 
adjutor and chief lieutenant. A fairly good library is available, 
and general reading, of course, is encouraged. The happy 
communal life which the youths live enables them to cut out 
beer-drinking and smoking—although abstinence is not enforced 
—and ‘‘ play-time ” is devoted to music, dfama and gymnastics. 
On Sundays the spirit of wanderlust is given free rein. Walks 
through the Thuringian Forest, games, sports and swimming fill 
in the time very happily, and physical fitness follows as a natural 
sequence. 

German observers are frankly amazed at the effect this sort 
of training, mental and physical, has on the youths. As raw 
material they enter the school, weedy and in some cases so 
poverty-stricken that night clothes have to be provided for them, 
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Out of their earnings—meagre enough because they are not fully 
qualified adult workers—they contribute an assessed proportion 
for board, lodgings and travel, and are left with a small amount 
over for pocket-money. Bit by bit as they acquire mental 
knowledge and physical fitness they expand in character, will- 
power and personality, and when at the end of their eight weeks 
of travel they go back to their old jobs they are fitted in a way 
that can better be perceived than portrayed for the distant 
objective which I imagine Dr. Reichwein has in view. 

It was emphasized at the outset that the Zeiss works, by the 
trust deeds of its founder and the favoured position which they 
hold in the industrial world, are peculiarly fitted for a safe experi- 
ment in joint control. Dr. Reichwein’s perceptions, I believe, 
are true. Control of industry, even partial control, is doomed to 
failure without exact knowledge. Dr. Reichwein himself is an 
expert on the subject of the world’s production of raw material, 
and a translation of his important work on the subject was 
published in London less than a year ago. In pursuit of his 
investigations, both economically and politically, he has travelled 
many countries including those as far apart as Mexico, where he 
very nearly found an untimely grave, and China, where somehow 
or other he got involved in the political troubles of that disturbed 
territory. Incidentally, he speaks English perfectly. 

Three batches of old students are now employed in the Zeiss 
works—in all, thirty picked men, skilled at their own jobs, 
equipped with some knowledge, at any rate, of the world’s affairs, 
trained speakers —for debate is freely practised at the school—and 
possessed of at least a grounding in economics and literature. 
In five or six years’ time there will be at least 150 of them, the 
nucleus of a truly educated works council, a spear-head as finely 
tempered as any apostle of the new age could possibly desire. 

So far as the costs of this experiment are concerned, it must 
be understood that Dr. Reichwein puts into the common fund 
practically all his own salary as leader of the adult schools of Jena. 
In other words, it is not quite self-supporting. Dr. Reichwein for 
his own personal needs indulges in a fair amount of free-lance 
journalism, and on the morning I was introduced to his unique 
household I observed on his desk a copy of that day’s Cologne 
Zeitung containing a featured article from his pen on the revolu- 
tion in Mexico. 
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I must confess that the success of this enterprise has 
impressed me all the more favourably on account of the 
tragic failure in this country of Ruskin College men, who 
have not realized either their own hopes or the hopes of those 
who made “higher education” possible for them. In one 
case that has long been under my personal observation, a likely 
man was taken from the pit, given his chance—educationally— 
and then sent back (according to the contract) to his former 
employment. Naturally, having had the advantage of “an 
Oxford education,”’ he expected to cut something of a figure in 
the miners’ counsels, but he forgot that after two years’ absence 
his hand (and perhaps his inclination) was not so alert, his 
sympathy and sense of comradeship with his fellows were not so 
keen, and his popularity with the leaders who had previously 
backed him was, to say the least, not so obvious. In other words, 
his value as a practical miner was smaller than it was before, while 
his influence with the other fellows had simply faded away. 
First of all he was marked down by his employers as an agitator, 
then for years he struggled in the forlorn hope of getting to that 
position of responsibility in the Labour world which his Labour 
College experience had led him toexpect, and in the end he became 
so intensely embittered that he actually accepted a job as paid 
speaker for an organization which, if not exactly antagonistic 
to the workers, is certainly held suspect by them. There may, of 
course, be many examples where old boys of Ruskin and other 
Labour colleges have made good, but these do not affect the point 
I am here anxious to make. There is always a risk that when a 
young man is taken away from his normal job and brought into 
the Oxford atmosphere that his economic value in his former 
employment when he returns will be reduced, his aptitude for it 
will be less, and his personal relations with co-workers strained 
and insincere. All these risks are completely eliminated under 
Dr. Reichwein’s scheme, and it is for this reason that I think it 
merits the very careful consideration of all who have the workers’ 
welfare at heart and who seek the extension of their sphere of 
influence in modern industry. 
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GEOLOGY FOR ADULT CLASSES—AN 
EXPERIMENT 


By Dovuctas A. ALLAN, Pu.D., D.Sc., F.R.S.E., Director, The 
City of Liverpool Public Museums 


THE organization of adult classes in the Newcastle area is in the 
hands of three bodies, the Armstrong College University Extension 
Board, the Armstrong College Joint Committee for Tutorial 
Classes, and the local committee of the Workers’ Educational 
Association. The two first named contain representatives from 
the University staff and from the Workers’ Educational Asso- 
ciation, and meet not less than three times a year to deal 
with organization, supervision and finance. It is hoped that 
in the near future the fusion of the two committees into one 
will result in even more efficient administration. The courses 
arranged include University Extension Courses and Preparatory 
Classes extending for one year only, and three-year Tutorial 
Classes with a more ambitious programme calling for more 
sustained effort. The subjects of study have included the 
philosophical, the literary, the historical and the sociological ; 
but the committee has been keenly alive also to its duty 
of stimulating the public to an interest in and appreciation 
of art, both music and painting having attracted enthusiastic 
students. Armstrong College is especially strong on the scientific 
side and it has a high tradition in the spread of scientific know- 
ledge by its courses of public lectures held throughout the winter 
and spring terms each year. These lectures and demonstrations 
cover a very wide field and have done much to awaken the interest 
of the general public, and provide a nucleus for the development 
of extension and other classes. In addition, to overcome the 
reluctance and difficulty experienced by members of the public 
in selecting for study a science with which they are entirely 
unfamiliar, we introduced last winter the practice of members 
of the College staff making themselves available to different 
76 
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Workers’ Educational Association groups, and kindred bodies 
in the district, for the giving of single introductory lectures on 
their own particular branches of science. The local secretaries 
have thus new reserves upon which to draw for their winter 
programmes, the local members have the advantage of a series 
of first-class lectures, and the centralorganizers have new contacts 
with the public they are trying to serve. A course in Physical 
Science by Mr. R. G. Lunnon, M.Sc., and another in Biology 
by Mr. M. Thomas, M.A., have been conducted with great 
success ; and an experiment is being tried with a three-year course 
on Evolution, at Ashington, three different lecturers each con- 
ducting a year’s work on a special aspect of the study. 

In the study of geology there was virtually an unexplored 
area. There is a strong and active geology department in Arm- 
strong College, reflected in the work and publications of the 
Philosophical Society of the University of Durham and in its 
stimulation of research by its students. In the Natural History 
Society, which has its headquarters at the Hancock Museum, 
there is a geological section which suffers, however, from the lack 
of new members and tends to become a preserve of a group of 
stalwarts. It has organized at times short courses of half a 
dozen educative lectures for its members, but naturally this failed 
to reach the wider public and to attract newdisciples to thestudy. 
In Edinburgh and Glasgow, geology has for a number of years 
now proved a most attractive subject for adult classes, and it 
appeared that the time was ripe for an effort to be made to 
develop the study of that science in the Newcastle area. Keeping 
in mind that we must not rest content with a limited number of 
well-known subjects so clearly appealing to the public as to ensure 
financial success, but must extend our activities, we were prepared, 
if necessary, to lose on the class at first. 

In the initial stages full use was made of the existing machi- 
nery. A conversazione was arranged in Armstrong College for all 
the members of the Workers’ Educational Association in and 
around Newcastle, and the Botany, Physics, and Geology Depart- 
ments staged exhibits and demonstrations to give some idea of the 
scope of each science, members of the staff and research students 
being in attendance. Printed forms were distributed among the 
visitors, and upon these were indicated possible courses of study, 
with an appropriate voting space opposite each, and places for the 
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name and address of the prospective student. Many of these 
sheets were handed in during the evening, and others were 
received by post within the next few days. We were exception- 
ally fortunate in finding a group of men connected with the mining 
industry who had just completed a winter’s evening classes in the 
Rutherford College, but who were so interested in geology that 
they wished to have a summer course if it could be held on 
Saturday afternoons. This gave us the desired nucleus, but 
we were anxious to avoid anything in the nature of a technical 
school course with a bias towards vocational training. At this 
stage I owe much to the encouragement of Mr. H. E. R. Highton, 
M.A., the Extra-Mural Organizer, who was not only a most enthu- 
siastic supporter of the project but who enlisted the sympathy and 
good offices of Mr. W. S. Dann, H.M. Inspector. I was fortunate, 
too, in finding among the students an outstanding man who acted 
as their representative, and I am inclined to think largely directed 
their ideas as to what they ought to want. In view of their 
professional interests I selected ‘‘ Carboniferous Times ”’ as the 
subject of the course, and sketched out a syllabus of ten lectures or 
demonstrations to take place on Saturdays from 3-5 p.m. The 
main ideas of rock types, rock structures, and earth processes 
were worked into the course, the dominant theme being, of course, 
the nature and distribution of the deposits of Carboniferous age in 
the British Isles. The titles and summaries printed on the 
programmes were purposely framed in popular language in order 
to attract the outside public as well. In this matter I think that 
committees and lecturers would do well to follow the example of 
the book publishers and consider carefully the “‘ jacket ” in which 
they issue their thoughts. It is definitely obstructive to the 
development of adult education to issue programmes with high- 
sounding titles and couched in a technical jargon which reflects, 
after all, no especial credit on the author and onlyserves to frighten 
off the man in the street who relies for his mental salvation on 
sound common sense. The people we want to attract are not the 
relatively few who are students by nature bent, but the great 
majority who for one reason or another left school without 
discovering that learning and knowing are two most fascinating 
pastimes. We must adopt journalistic brightness unashamedly 
and make our headings attractive. Oncethe interest is awakened, 
it is the function of the tutor to get to know his class so that he 
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can lead them from the simple to the complex at such a rate as 
his intimate knowledge of them shows to be most helpful. With 
the details of the work of this first class I do not propose to burden 
the text. The first hour was devoted to a lecture in which I have 
invariably found, both with extension and university students, 
that the fewer the notes employed the better the interest of the 
class is sustained. Full use was made of lantern projections and 
large-scale diagrams. The class were encouraged to interpose 
short questions and pertinent remarks, and I have never experi- 
enced any difficulty in holding either them or myself to the thread 
of the discourse, and have found that the loss of time, if such it 
can be rightly called, was negligible. The attendance throughout 
hot, sunny, summer Saturdays was uniformly good, the written 
work, which took the form of short essays (set to let me see if the 
class were following my arguments), was very satisfactory, and the 
general interest developed augered well for further courses in 
geology. At our concluding meeting, intimation was made of a 
projected winter course in general geology, and a date towards 
the end of October selected for its commencement. Some 
students handed in their names and addresses as members of the 
class and others took note of the Extra-Mural Organizer’s address. 

The winter course I regard as the real test of the adult 
geology school. The summer class had scattered and four months 
had lapsed. Notices were sent to those whose addresses we 
possessed, and also to the local press. The first night four 
students presented themselves. We agreed to meet at the same 
time the following week, and in the interval an attempt was to be 
made to enlist further support. The next week the attendance 
was eight or nine. We were progressing, and I had information 
that if another night were selected yet other students were 
anxious to come, the night of the meeting clashing with a Choral 
Society practice. The class expressed willingness to change the 
night and we fixed a third meeting. This brought us sixteen 
students and determined that the class was to be held. As there 
was a unanimous vote for twenty meetings of two hours each, 
lasting from 7.15 till 9.15 p.m., there was no doubt of the calibre 
of the students. The problem of drawing up a syllabus was 
solved by my giving an introductory lecture indicating the 
various branches of geology and the general ground covered by 
each. Such units as Minerals, Rocks, Fossils, Earth Processes, 
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Stratigraphy or Earth History, Geological Maps, and the Making 
of Scenery were written on the blackboard and the members of the 
class were given two votes each. From the results of the voting, 
the amount of time to be devoted to each branch of geology was 
determined, and with some planning and minor modifications a 
scheme for the course was draughted out, submitted to H.M. 
Inspector, and issued to the class at its next meeting. 

The geology class was held throughout a singularly depressing 
winter ; and in spite of bad weather, colds and “ flu,” the attend- 
ance never fell below nine, so that the necessary two-thirds were 
obtained to secure the grant. We met in a geology laboratory at 
Armstrong College, where convenience of access to collections of 
specimens and maps, combined with the undoubted attraction 
of an academic atmosphere, facilitated the conduct of a course in 
which the interests of the students never once flagged. The first 
hour was always devoted to a lecture, and when lantern illustra- 
tions were desired it was given in a small lecture-room upstairs. 
The remainder of the time was devoted to practical work and 
discussions. Discussions in a laboratory tend to be less stilted 
and formal than in a lecture theatre where the general plan of the 
room emphasizes the gap between speaker and audience; and the 
readiness with which members of the class brought in their own 
problems and specimens effectively countered any idea that there 
was any inherent difference between the materials of their study 
and those of everyday experience. Moreover, as the students 
moved about among the demonstration benches examining and 
sketching specimens and discussing their peculiarities, there 
developed that most priceless asset of any class—a spirit of real 
friendship, and it is in this, no less than in their vivid enthusiasm 
for my own subject, that I feel especial pride. 

In such courses the absence of standardized examinations, so 
burdensome alike to University students and their teachers, 
permits practically complete freedom in the selection and treat- 
ment of the subjects of study, and allows the lecturer to alter his 
tactics to suit whatever circumstances arise. It has been con- 
tended recently, and with some reason, that University teaching is 
tending to concentrate on imparting information with the ever 
present idea of the needle’s eye of the examination in front, with 
the consequent bad effect upon the lecturers that with the limited 
time available they are liable to cover any course by a series of 
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pre-digested mental extracts, for which the students are corre- 
spondingly thankful. But the students are not trained to think 
about the material of their course and cannot criticize it. The 
Extension Course lecturer is free, within certain limits, to assist in 
the mental development of his students, and in geology perhaps 
more than in any other science is it possible to bring home the 
realization that the facts of observation are the bed rock and the 
interpretation of them a superstructure which reflects the men- 
tality of the builder. I found that a judicious emphasis upon the 
contributions made to geology by men who were not professional 
geologists, together with a persistent demand that the class should 
attempt to answer problems for themselves and refuse to regard 
my teaching as infallible, had exceedingly good results. The 
setting of problems for home-work made the members of the class 
carry on their critical examination away from the classroom 
atmosphere, and the committing of their analysis to paper was a 
useful training in concise self-expression. 

The progress made by the geology class was so good that in 
February they organized themselves a Workers’ Educational 
Association Saturday School, at which they had a series of exhibits 
arranged to illustrate their work. The students selected the sub- 
jects for demonstration and allotted various duties among them- 
selves : my own part was purely advisory. A large room in the 
College of Art was utilized, and the specimens and maps were 
attractively displayed on long tables, each in charge of a couple of 
students, who for the nonce became teachers—a most valuable 
and testing experience. Such Saturday schools serve a very useful 
purpose in disseminating information regarding the work and 
performance of any class and provide useful recruiting grounds 
for further courses. 

When, at the end of the spring term, the students expressed 
a desire for a summer course, I resolved that after two indoor 
classes it was time to take our studies into their proper sphere, and 
to conduct a course in Field Geology, in the field, by means of 
excursions. In doing this I must acknowledge the interest and 
encouragement of Mr. W. S. Dann, H.M. Inspector, who, alive to 
the value of the experiment, made the break with the traditional 
classroom methods possible and easy. A course of ten two-hour 
meetings on Saturday afternoons was arranged, six of them to be 
field excursions. We were happily placed in that suitable locali- 
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ties lay at no great distance from our headquarters. The appeal 
of this was immediate and impressive. Although we were 
limited to a roll of 32, the class rarely numbered less than 40, and 
that in no sense were its meetings regarded as mere rambles was 
shown by the uniformly good attendance at the four lectures held 
in College on bright afternoons. The written work for this course 
took the form of making actual geological maps from observations 
in the field and of keeping records of their excursions in field note- 
books. On certain occasions members of other W.E.A. and 
Extension classes were invited to accompany the class, and while 
the augmented numbers made the work of the class rather more 
difficult, it was felt that such an opportunity for propaganda 
in the way of advertizing the work and spirit of the class, and so 
securing recruits for further courses, must not be neglected. The 
response is a list of 36 applicants for a course in geology next 
winter. 

We were most fortunate in the summer of 1928 in securing 
as a nucleus for our first class the mining students, a number of 
whom have now attended all three courses. To that nucleus there 
has been added each time a number of students varying greatly 
in age and occupation, whose interest in geology was not in any 
way professional. The complexion of the class has changed com- 
pletely and it is now openly cultural. Geology has secured a firm 
hold in an area where such an extension course was eighteen 
months ago declared to be impossible. It is with real regret that 
I am laying down this task and leaving a group of students whose 
loyalty and enthusiasm were a continual source of inspiration and 
pleasure, but I am happy to place on record this experience in the 
belief that it may encourage some colleague elsewhere to explore 
the possibilities of what is a most fascinating field for educational 
and scientific development. 
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NOTES OF THE HALF-YEAR 


A CoMMITTEE has been appointed to establish a memorial to 
Lord Haldane. The main objects of the Appeal are the endow- 
ment of the British Institute of Adult Education, the creation of 
a fund to be employed for the provision of Haldane Scholarships 
to enable adult students to proceed to a course of higher study 
and to provide for what is at the moment a most urgent need, 
an increasing supply of tutors. The Rt. Hon. S. Baldwin has 
consented to act as Hon. President, while Lord Sankey is Chairman 
of the Appeal. It is hoped that the Appeal will be publicly 
launched in the Autumn of this year. 


In the progress of the Adult Education Movement no small 
measure of thanks must be accorded the Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trustees whose generous grants in respect of adult education 
have made much new work possible. A very large proportion 
of the grants made to the Tyneside and South Wales coalfields 
is employed for adult education in various forms, and this is true 
also of a new grant of {1,500 spread over three years to the 
Tyneside Council of Social Service. The Sawston Village College, 
to which the Trustees have made a substantial grant, is also 
designed partly for adult education purposes. The Trust con- 
tinues to help the Workers’ Educational Association both in 
respect of the experimental tutor organizers in rural areas, and 
in respect of headquarters and district administration. It 
continues to help too the Central Library service to adult classes, 
and this year has made a single special grant to the London head- 
quarters to enable a beginning to be made with certain new 
developments. 


The Scottish Committee of the British Institute of Adult 
Education is active and has appointed two sub-committees, the 
first of which has undertaken a survey of all non-vocational adult 
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education in Scotland ; the second is inquiring into the relation- 
ship between adult education and the county libraries. 


The Annual Meeting of Educational Advisers and Teachers 
in Prisons was held at the Home Office in April last. A new 
development is expected in prison education in that the Prisoners’ 
Education Committee is prepared to consider applications from 
educational advisers for the provision of an experimental set 
of the lecture records published by the International Educational 
Society. This society prepares gramophone records not only 
of single lectures, but also courses. Each lecture is roughly of 
twenty minutes’ duration, and they range from lectures on litera- 
ture, history and music to talks on physics, biology and hygiene. 
To instance just a few we have “‘ The New Russia,” by the Rt. Hon. 
H. A. L. Fisher ; ‘‘ What History Means to Man,” by Sir Charles 
Oman ; “ Causes of the World War,” by Professor G. L. Gooch ; 
“The Stars,’”’ by Professor H. Turner; “‘ An Introduction to 
Physics,” by Sir Oliver Lodge; and “Six Great Composers,” 
by Sir Henry Hadow. 

A catalogue of the books at the various prisons supplied by 
the Prisoners’ Education Committee has been compiled. This 
will enable the books now scattered in various prisons throughout 
the country to be interchanged. Arrangements are being made 
to hold a Conference of Educational Advisers during the Annual 
Conference of the British Institute of Adult Education in 
September. The experimental phase of education in prisons is 
now past, and this Conference of Educational Advisers should 
be able to secure a retrospect which will be valuable as a basis on 
which to develop. 

A growing interest is being taken in visual aids to learning, 
and thus the cinema in relation to education is coming into 
greater prominence. The British Institute of Adult Education 
has recently set up a sub-committee to make preliminary inquiries 
into the relation of the cinema to adult education. It is under- 
taking a survey of what has already been done in the field with a 
view to recommending the appointment of a larger commission 
to make detailed investigations into this subject. 


The most recent Y.M.C.A. education statistics for England 
and Wales include 8 Tutorial Classes, 14 One-Year Courses, 3 
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University Extension Courses, and 25 Terminal Courses. They 
also indicate the organization of Popular Lectures in 310 
centres; Short Courses and Classes in 125 centres; Study 
Circles, Discussion Groups and Fireside Talks in 160 centres ; 
and of numerous Musical Societies, Dramatic Societies, Literary 
and Debating Societies, Photographic Societies and Wireless 
Clubs. Libraries form part of the equipment of at least 500 
centres. 

It is of importance to note that instruction in various subjects 
has been given in Training Classes for groups of secretaries and 
voluntary leaders. 


The National Adult School Union is providing free of cost 
correspondence courses on a great variety of subjects for prisoners 
and Borstal lads. In view of the appreciation expressed by one 
of H.M. Prison Commissioners on behalf of himself and his 
colleagues the N.A.S.U. Correspondence Study Scheme is being 
continued during the coming winter. 

Nearly thirty new Adult Schools were opened during the first 
six months of 1929—a rate of progress which promises to be 
continued. 

The “non-residential courses’’ with which the N.A.S.U. 
has been experimenting during the past two or three years, have 
proved so successful that they are now being fully worked as a 
regular feature of Adult School work for women. The usual 
arrangement is for students to attend on successive week-days, 
afternoon and evening, when competent lecturers and tutors lead 
in class and expression work. 

The Listener, the new B.B.C. weekly under the editorship 
of Mr. R. S. Lambert, has recently completed its first half-year. 
It is proving a valuable and interesting guide to the listening public 
and especially to those interested in adult education.. ; 

Broadcast adult education has acquired the significance 
of a national service since the formation of the Central Council 
in December 1928. Under the Chairmanship of Lord Justice 
Sankey it set to work at once to correlate the services of the 
Corporation to the needs of adult education. Working in close 
co-operation with the organizations represented on the Council, 
it proceeded to set up machinery which should ensure that 
broadcasting is effectively exploited in the interests of adult 
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education in all parts of the country. The Corporation has 
allotted the Council a special grant for the year. 

The Council, in turn, has sponsored new ventures, among 
which may be mentioned the holding of a Week-end School 
from April 19th to 21st at Hull for the training of wireless group 
leaders which, through the co-operation of University College 
and specially Professor T. H. Searls, achieved great success. 
Forty people took part in the proceedings. Professor T. H. 
Searls, head of the Extra-Mural Department, opened the con- 
ference and Mr. C. A. Siepmann, head of the British Broadcasting 
Corporation Adult Education section, gave a general exposition 
of the possibilities of the wireless groups. The Conference con- 
sidered how wireless discussion groups ought to be recruited and 
how conducted by their leaders—the subject of an address by 
Mr. R. S. Lambert, and afterwards divided into three specimen 
groups to discuss a talk specially broadcast from Manchester by 
Professor Pear. Subsequently would-be group leaders were 
brought into contact with some of the lecturers who were to deliver 
forthcoming broadcast courses. The proceedings included, in 
addition, addresses, under the chairmanship of Lady Sykes, on 
“The Provision of Wireless Sets,” by Mr. H. A. Fletcher (Chief 
Education Engineer of the B.B.C.) ; ‘‘ Book Supply for Groups,”’ 
by Mr. Woodfield (County Librarian, East Riding), and “‘ Leading 
Groups to more Formal Adult Educational Activities,” by 
Miss A. H. Hamilton of the Women’s Institutes. A concluding 
address, under the chairmanship of Mr. E. G. D. Liveing (North 
Regional Director, B.B.C.), was given by Principal A. E. Morgan 
on ‘‘ Education, Broadcasting and the Community.”” The Con- 
ference concluded its work upon a note of satisfaction and 
enthusiasm. The Council made a grant of £35 towards this 
experiment ; and other grants include the allocation of £30 to 
cover the expense of a big Conference at Newcastle, similar to 
those at York and Birmingham held in 1928, which will take 
place on September 28th, under the chairmanship of Viscount 
Grey of Fallodon. Two hundred pounds has been allotted for the 
purchase of wireless sets for experiment up and down the country 
in group listening, and an initial £50 to cover maintenance. 
Through the assistance and generosity of the Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trustees, grants of £200 for South Wales, and also for 
Durham and Northumberland, have been made to provide sets 
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in distress areas to contribute to the intellectual revival of 
unemployed persons in these districts. Fifteen sets have been 
installed in Wales and have already proved effective. 

Area Councils, subservient in responsibility to the Central 
Council, have been approved and have been set up in the West 
Midlands, in Yorkshire and in the North-West. Under the 
chairmanship of Dr. P. D. Innes, the West Midlands Area Council 
has already got to work and has laid plans for an intensive 
programme for the autumn of this year. Again, the assistance 
of the Carnegie Trustees has been invaluable in the provision of a 
grant in aid of development in the West Midlands of £500, and 
a further grant of £400 for an intensive experiment in the county 
of Kent, similar to that which achieved such practical success in 
relation to school broadcasting in 1928. 

Over forty conferences and demonstrations have been held 
in the half-year to encourage the use of broadcast talks for 
educational ends. Special sessions on broadcasting were provided 
for at the Annual Conference of the Association of Technical 
Institutions, The Museums Association, and The Library 
Association. 

The Central Council, having established adequate machinery, 
is now setting out upon a detailed inquiry into next steps in 
co-operation with all sections of the adult education move- 
ment. 

The Tutors’ Association has issued the following biblio- 
graphies during the past year: Book Lists on Economic Theory, 
by G. D. H. Cole; Local Government, by M. I. Cole; Biology, 
by M. G. Adams; Political Theory, by H. J. Laski. These are 
short bibliographies intended for the use of tutors and students 
rather than as a basis for research work. 

The Association has also issued in conjunction with the 
Economic History Society a Bibliography on Economic and 
Social History in two parts by G. D. H. Cole and H. L. Beales. 
This is larger than the book lists in the preceding series and is 
intended to provide tutors with suggestions for carrying out a 
comprehensive study of the subject. 

The Joint Committee of the Association and the W.E.A. 
has issued the following new ‘‘ Outlines”’: Music, by F. Howes ; 
Drama, by J. R. Williams; The Industrial Revolution, by 
H. L. Beales ; Trade Unionism, by A. Creech Jones ; Imperialism, 
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by R. S. Lambert. A further series is contemplated for issue 
during the coming session. 

During the past year circulation of the Highway has increased 
by approximately 1,000 copies a month. 

The Annual Conference of the Tutors’ Association is. being 
held at Trinity College, Cambridge, on Friday, August 30th, to 
Monday, September 2nd. The principal subjects for discussion 
will be : 


Education Films: Speakers—D. A. Ross and Professor 
T. H. Searls. 

The Training of Tutors: Speakers—G. D. H. Cole, T. W. 
Price, and G. G. Neill Wright. 

Extra-Mural Departments: Speaker—J. H. Nicholson. 


It was noted in the last issue of the Journal that conferences 
were being arranged in various centres to follow up the proposals 
contained in “ The Tutor in Adult Education,’ the Report of a 
Joint Committee appointed by the British Institute of Adult 
Education and the Tutors’ Association and that the first of these 
had been held in Cardiff. Further conferences have since been 
promoted at Birmingham, York and Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
At these gatherings members of public and voluntary bodies in 
the various areas have been present, and useful discussions have 
taken place on the recommendations of the Report. The Joint 
Committee dealing with the Report is now considering other 
methods of implementing its proposals. 


At Ruskin College it is interesting to note that the first meeting 
of a new Advisory Council, held in January last, was attended 
by representatives of the various organizations concerned in 
adult education. The Council is to be called together annually, 
and in addition to considering how the College may be made more 
useful in the adult education movement, will be asked to nominate 
the three educational advisory members of the College Governing 
Body. In January the Master of Balliol, the Rev. Dr. A. J. 
Carlyle, and Professor R. H. Tawney were appointed. The 
College, by means of this Council and by its recent affiliation to 
the Educational Settlements Association, has been brought une 
closer touch with the other residential Colleges. 
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The Correspondence Department of the College has been 
making considerable headway, and there are now some 450 
students taking postal courses. The Postal Workers’ Union is 
devoting 200 guineas a year for Correspondence Course Scholar- 
ships for its members. The Joint Committee of the W.E.A., 
the W.E.T.U.C., and the College has been interesting itself in the 
furtherance of the correspondence courses among W.E.A. and 
W.E.T.U.C. students. 


As a consequence of the recent inspection of Hillcroft, 
the Residential College for Working Women, Surbiton, the Board 
of Education has granted the college recognition under Chapters I. 
and IV. of the Adult Education Regulations as from August Ist. 
It is creditable that the College has reached this stage before the 
end of its tenth year. 

It is of interest to note that one of the students of the College, 
Miss Iris Davies, formerly a pupil of Professor Heath, has been 
granted an Extra-Mural Bursary at Cambridge, and goes up to 
Newnham in October next. 


The World Conference under the auspices of the World 
Association for Adult Education is taking place at Cambridge 
from August 22nd to August 29th, under the presidency of 
Dr. Albert Mansbridge. It is hoped to publish a short report of 
proceedings in the next issue of the Journal. 


We should like to express our congratulations to Lord 
Sankey, President of the British Institute of Adult Education, 
who has recently become Lord Chancellor, and to the following 
members: Mr. William Graham, President of the Board of 
Trade, and Mr. J. J. Lawson, Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Labour. : 


J. W. B. 
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Richard Burdon Haldane: An Autobiography. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 25s. 


“ READ no history, nothing but biography, for that is life with- 
out theory.”” This aphorism from an early novel by Disraeli 
was deemed by his biographers worthy of a place on their title- 
page. Their estimate of its value puzzles the reader. For all 
biographies which have attained any permanence in literature. 
owe their place not to the facts which they record but to the 
theory which they embody and set forth. Pass by the great 
sarcophagi in which the memories of many great men lie entombed 
and come to the things that matter. We go to them for the views 
which their subjects formed of life and death, for their attitude 
to success and to adversity, for the record of their early ambitions, 
for the spirit in which they faced the end. Thus we draw from 
them courage for our own tasks, consolation for our own failures, 
hope in our own weakness. 

It is in such a spirit that we read such a life as this. For 
this man in his time played many parts. Sprung from a family 
well established in his native land, but neither of great wealth 
nor of long lineage, he was for forty-three years a member of one 
House of Parliament or the other, Secretary of State for War 
“ probably longer than any one else,” twice Lord Chancellor of 
Great Britain, leader of the Opposition in the House of Lords, 
a Viscount, a Knight of the Thistle, Doctor of innumerable 
Universities, Chancellor of one University and Lord Rector of 
another. It seemed in him to be no incongruity that his father 
was a Baptist of a strict belief, and his great-grand uncles were 
Lord Eldon and Lord Stowell; and nothing surprising that, 
trained as a metaphysician and having enjoyed a great practice 
at the Equity Bar, he should have reorganized the British Army. 
For through all success and all failure he was beyond all else a 
human being. He lived in the market-place of the world where 
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great office and decorations and the confidence of his fellows 
were the prizes, and he was too wise to despise them, as he was 
too far-sighted to prize them over highly. And, in one view, 
his life had the fullness of a Greek tragedy—attainment after 
long endeavour and then, as it seemed, crushing and overwhelming 
failure. And “to those who looked on with wiser knowledge, 
it seemed that the times of failure were the periods which more 
certainly revealed the character of the ’’ man. 

He wrote “ this account during the comparatively leisured 
times of the Long and Christmas Vacations ’’ (of 1926). ‘‘ The 
last chapter was written shortly before the end.’’ Probably if 
he had lived he would have revised, and perhaps rewritten, some 
of it. For the book contains some repetition, and some of the 
phrases are awkwardly turned. Those responsible for its 
appearance had therefore a difficult choice, whether to send it 
forth as it stood or to attempt to edit it. Fortunately for us 
they chose the former course. As a result, the book has a quality 
of its own, a spontaneity and freshness which are unusual, and 
which might have perished in too elaborate an over-working. 
This quality is almost amazing when the reader reflects how 
weary was the brain which planned and the hand which wrote 
the record. He knew then how close were the shadows, but his 
almost boyish interest in life and inwhat comes after life sustained 
him in his task. 

The student of political history will turn first to what may 
seem to him the two outstanding episodes—the negotiations 
which preceded the formation of Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man’s Cabinet and the semi-official visits to Berlin in the years 
preceding the War. The German visits have been described 
already in the volume called Before the War, and still further 
details of the earlier visit are recorded in a diary kept for King 
Edward, part of which is now in the possession of the Foreign 
Office. What is recorded here is therefore only sufficient to 
bring Lord Haldane’s part in the events of 1906 to 1913 into 
its proper relation to his life in general. The story of the for- 
mation of the Liberal Cabinet of 1905 is, on the other hand, in 
great measure new and is of great interest, partly as a serious 
contribution to history, partly as an illumination of the characters 
of Sir Edward Grey and of Lord Haldane himself. It has also 
a certain ironic flavour, like the first act of some great tragedy. 
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For in the fact that Mr. Asquith, leagued with Grey and Haldane 
to take office only on certain fixed conditions, was the first to 
be over-persuaded (doubtless by excellent reasoning) to accept 
without his colleagues, there is prefigured the rupture of 1915 
and the long series of events which finally separated Haldane 
from the Liberal party. It is noteworthy that although Haldane 
took pleasure in summing up his view of those with whom he 
worked in close association, and has succeeded brilliantly in his 
sketches of such men as Lord Davey, Lord Morley, and Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald (whether the view presented be true or 
false), he has attempted no such final estimate of Mr. Asquith, 
close and affectionate as was their intercourse. The book con- 
tains only one flash of insight on this intimacy. “ For this 
position (that of Prime Minister) nature had endowed him to 
a great extent, but not completely. He had as fine an intellectual 
apparatus, in the way of grasp and understanding, as I ever saw 
in any man. In his earlier political days he was a very serious 
person. I remember once passing along the Horse Guards with 
him. He touched my arm and pointed to the figure of John 
Bright walking in front of us. ‘ There,’ he said, ‘is the only 
man in public life who has risen to eminence without being 
corrupted by London Society.’’’ And there we must leave 
this story of a severed friendship, both personal and political, 
still not fully told. - 

Others, and most of all those who read these pages, will 
turn, in preference to politics, to the narrative of what was in 
the end dearest to Lord Haldane’s heart, his interest in and 
work for education and particularly Adult Education. It was 
inevitable that a Scotsman should be drawn to the subject ; 
that a mind soaked in Fichte, Berkeley, Kant and Hegel should 
take a wider sweep than those immersed in the Cowper-Temple 
Clause and the Kenyon-Slaney proviso; that a man with 
Haldane’s passion for administration should strive for something 
more scientific than one based on the balance of the claims of 
conflicting denominations. Hence the first impression of him 
upon the minds of many now alive is that of his attitude during 
the debates on the Education Bill of 1902. There he was, 
behind the front opposition bench, a stout and not very engaging 
figure, with a full pale face, arguing blandly with that mechanical 
gesture of the outstretched palms, drawn together at the finger- 
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tips as the argument developed, and, while the earnest men and 
the keen politicians of his party uttered their protests in the name 
of liberty and true religion, striving to bring the House to his 
own conception of education. The Liberal party was in his 
opinion ‘‘ very defective on educational policy.”” It may be that 
he hardly realized the political difficulties of his friends. He 
was a Scotsman and member for a Scottish constituency. Hence 
he came to think that the political controversies which thwarted 
the true educational reformer were as easy of solution on this 
side of the Border as on the other. Thus in 1918 he was enabled 
“to point out how easily and completely the religious difficulty 
promised to be solved in Scotland by the new Act of that year.” 
This is not the place to show how widely the circumstances, 
historical, political, and social, differ in the two countries. It 
is sufficient to note that to the detached observer it is no wonder 
that “ this adjuration has so far fallen on ears that appear to be 
deaf.”’ 

However, his main interest lay not in the organization of 
elementary education, but in the diffusion of higher education, 
particularly among those classes which, when he began his 
work, ‘had even less opportunity than now for education of the 
University type. Perhaps the antitype of Macaulay’s New 
Zealander, when he comes to survey the half-century of Lord 
Haldane’s active life, will deem his struggles in this field more 
important than any deft twist of the political kaleidoscope, or 
even than his part in the manufacture of that finely tempered 
steel which parried at Mons.and Le Cateau, and struck at the 
Marne. The “common principle’’ of Lord Haldane and his 
friends “‘ was one of faith in the effect of higher education on 
democracy.”’ . . . ‘‘ There were other phases of mental activity, 
such as religion and the love of the beautiful, which were not 
less important. But we thought that people whose minds 
were freed from the fetters of ignorance would develop these 
other phases more readily.” The British Institute of Adult 
Education is a standing memorial to these ideals, and space does 
not admit of a more detailed description of Lord Haldane’s 
efforts in their pursuit. But it must be recorded that those 
labours seemed to many to shorten his life. They were incessant ; 
they involved “ the toil of journeys’ which were “ at times a 
little severe.”” And as Lord Haldane did not allow his mission 
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to interfere with what he regarded as his primary duty—sitting 
in the House of Lords or Judicial Committee—the meetings 
which he addressed were necessarily fixed for Wednesdays or 
Saturdays, and they deprived him of any rest. 

Others again will turn rather to the account of Lord Haldane’s 
relations with the Labour party and of his short second Chancellor- 
ship. Here the reviewer may best be silent in the clash of what 
are almost contemporary politics, merely noting, as seems 
necessary in however slight a sketch, that he was “ moved by 
the ideal of more complete and general equality of opportunity 
with which that (the Labour) party was associated. I had not 
embraced, and never did adopt, the details of the changing pro- 
grammes which were put forward in its name.” 

But when all these activities have been considered and 
criticized, the man remains, and there remains also the man’s 
own review of himself. He had “ but a poor voice and (in his 
own judgment) only a dubiously attractive personality.” “I 
was conscious of certain natural deficiencies, and I envied the 
great advocates of the past their power of form in presentation.” 
“Of sport and of general society I saw almost nothing in my 
early days in London. The outcome of this was a certain 
awkwardness. Moreover, I had no attractive presence to make 
up for other deficiencies, and I had a bad voice.’”” Oddly enough, 
also, his “‘memory for verbal quotations and for verse was always 
below par.”” So harsh a self-criticism deserves correction. The 
weak voice was a trouble to him to the last, and a heavy handicap 
in a room with such poor acoustics as the House of Lords. But 
it was by no means an unpleasant voice. Perhaps also form of 
presentation and all that we mean by style were less present 
with him than might have been looked for in a man of his intel- 
lectual equipment and his training. Against this must be set his 
remarkable powers in conversation. He had a winning method 
of approach either with a single interlocutor or such a body as 
a deputation, and the secret of suggesting to any companion 
that the intellectual powers of the talkers were equal. He was a 
raconteur of the highest order, and possessed, what rarely belongs 
to a good raconteur, the gift of appreciating other people’s stories. 
Thus equipped, he was received readily, as the pages of this book 
testify, into many groups and societies of widely differing out- 
looks and interests. It is strange to find complaint of social 
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deficiencies by one who audaciously introduced Lord Morley to 
a week-end party with the racing set and was chaffed by King 
Edward about “ the hat which he inherited from Goethe.”’ The 
book, indeed, is full of good things, sly digs at himself as well 
as at others. None is better, for those who think that both 
law and metaphysics may be sweetened with humour, than the 
description of his own argument in the Free Church case, or the 
account of how a taste for Chateau-Laffitte may lead to success 
at the Bar. Any biographer of Lord Haldane would do ill to 
have this side of his character unnoticed. His delight in fun was 
a most conspicuous trait. He was a charming host who did not 
despise the good things of life in a material sense. And both 
with his time and with his money he was the most generous of 
men. 

These things were not merely external. They proceeded 
from an innate sweetness of disposition. Beneath lay something 
blended and harmonized with that sweetness which was both 
sterner and more spiritual. Great success at the Bar means 
self-discipline and labour. Beyond that there was something 
yet again. We have not touched on his religious life nor on his 
ultimate hope. He knew himself to have been both fortunate 
and happy, mainly because he had “ the sense of having worked, 
and of having found happiness in doing so.”’ Set against that 
“a deep conviction that the more experience is spiritual the more 
it is real.”” And so we may leave him. 

CLAUD SCHUSTER. 


Die Geistige Gestalt des Marxistischen Arbeiters 
und die Arbeiterbildungsfrage. Von Gerrtrup 
HERMES. Mohr, Tiibingen. 1926. 


THE review of this remarkable book should have been written 
some time ago. My only excuse for not writing it earlier is that 
the book is not an easy one to review. It is not an easy book 
to read. Much of it is written in a highly technical language, and 
it gues so deeply into fundamental questions that it cannot be 
fully appreciated on a first reading. But it is, in my opinion, 
the most enlightening book on Workers’ Education that I have 
read. It should be read by every one concerned in adult educa- 
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tion. It is only a pity that the way in which it is written makes 
that no easy task. 

The title itself gives some hint as to its difficulties. How 
are we to translate Geistige Gestalt? The impossibility of finding 
an English equivalent for the German word Geist and its deriva- 
tions is an old story. Gestalt as used by Frau Hermes has its 
peculiar difficulties. The word is used in a technical sense 
by a new German school of psychologists for whom Gestalt- 
Psychologie signifies a doctrine that the true method in 
psychology is to start with the mind or mental activities as a 
whole or as unities—not in the manner of the associationist 
psychologists to dissect them into atomitic units, but to describe 
their characteristic form or structure. But “the spiritual 
form of the Marxian working-man’”’ is mere nonsense, and if 
we translate Ges/ait as structure, we shall get into difficulties 
when we find Frau Hermes explaining that Gestalt has structure. 
The nearest I can get to a translation which will convey what this 
book is about, is “‘ the mental make-up of the Marxian working- 
man and the problem of working-class education,” but the words 
“mental” and ‘‘ make-up ” are very inadequate. 

Further, the book deals with more subjects than its title 
implies, and it would require an article on each of its various 
subjects to do justice to what Frau Hermes has to say. The 
first part of the book is called “‘ The Philosophy of Personal 
Socialism.” It is an account of the author’s own social philo- 
sophy, an exposition of the standpoint from which she is writing 
about the Marxian working-man’s mind. It is full of interest 
and well worth expounding and appreciating in English, but 
no cursory description of it would be of much use. 

In the second place, the book is clearly offered as a contri- 
bution to sociology, as an example of what this new sociological 
and psychological method can do. There is an immense amount 
of sociological and psychological definition and apparatus. 
Frau Hermes seems to be as much concerned with the question 
of how far this exposition of the Marxian working-man’s mind is 
a contribution to scientific sociology as with how far her sociology 
helps her to understand the Marxian working-man’s mind, 
An adequate review of the book would therefore have to tackle 
this whole Gestallekre. Frau Hermes’ own belief is clearly 
that to begin at the beginning is to begin with the metaphysics 
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and the epistemology of the problem. Her first chapter is 
called ‘‘ Principal Theses,” and its headings are “‘ Epistemological 
Theses,’’ ‘‘ Genetical Theses,” and ‘‘ Ontological Theses.” I think 
myself that that is a topsy-turvy method, that this general notion 
that we must first work out a systematic philosophy before we 
can understand concrete situations is an entire mistake. It is 
so very much more difficult to understand Frau Hermes’ socio- 
logical system than to understand the concrete situation she so 
beautifully describes. I think hers is a much better sociological 
system and a much sounder psychology than that of most 
writers on scientific sociology, but I think the book would have 
been enormously improved if she had kept her sociology and her 
psychology to herself. As it is, the scaffolding is always getting 
in the way of one’s view of the building, and that is the more 
a pity because the building is such a fine one. 

. The scaffolding is good scaffolding, and the building could, 
no doubt, not have been built without it, but its value is that 
it helps Frau Hermes to build. But she sometimes gives the 
impression that the building is for the sake of the scaffolding and 
not vice versa. 

For a reviewer to take this line is to treat Frau Hermes’ 
sociology in a very summary and dogmatic way. The review 
ought to contain an article with some such title as ‘‘ Yet another 
attempt at a scientific sociology!’’ It would be a much more 
sympathetic article than the title suggests, for its conclusion 
would be that there could not be a better sociology than Frau 
Hermes’ study of the Marxian working-man’s mind along with 
similar studies of other social types, though all the apparatus or 
definition and ‘ ground thesis’ is just the unfortunate legacy 
of the old notion of a scientific sociology which Frau Hermes is 
really on the way to supersede. But that subject would, as I 
have said, require an article to itself. 

The next part of the book is called ‘‘ Psychological Descrip- 
tion,” and its fourteen chapters are the kernel of the book, and 
it is impossible to speak of them too highly. They are an account 
of the social conditions which explain why Marx appeals to the 
working-man of a large industrial city as nothing else can. They 
are written with a remarkable sympathy and insight, and yet 
with no lack of critical analysis. 

The first chapter is called “The Uprooted Peasant.” It 
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starts with the countryman and his traditional culture, and 
describes the inevitable result on his mind of leaving the small 
traditional community of the countryside for a working-class 
area of a big industrial city. There is a remarkable contrast 
between the Berlin of 1867 and of 1905. In 1867 the centre of 
the city contained not only all the symbols of its civilization— 
palace, university, museum, government offices, churches, and 
military headquarters—but also the houses of the rich and of the 
poor. Now that same district is almost entirely occupied with 
business premises; it is otherwise empty of civilization. The 
rich have gone off to live in aristocratic suburbs and the poor 
are segregated in entirely working-class districts. In these 
districts the only symbols of the State are police offices and post 
offices, etc. There are almost no churches and almost no public 
buildings. The whole structure of the city is altered, and altered 
entirely on a class basis. The uprooted peasant is put in external 
surroundings which witness to nothing but that the working- 
class is shut off from the rest of society and has nothing to do 
with the old culture or the existing State. This is a picture 
the like of which is familiar to us in this country. We know it 
in its extreme form in East London, on Clydeside or Tyneside or 
South Wales, but the effect of these surroundings on men’s minds 
has seldom been so imaginatively and carefully worked out. 

The next two chapters are called “‘ The Undifferentiated 
Man in a Differentiated Culture.’”” The uprooted peasant, torn 
from all connection with his original culture, remains essentially 
simple, looking at life as a whole, wanting simple answers to simple 
questions. His city experiences have made him entirely dis- 
illusioned about the old sources of authority. He has no use 
for Church or State. The one authority to which he is disposed 
to listen is modern science. But the modern culture into which 
he finds himself transplanted is incurably complex and specialised. 
Modern science has not got simple answers to simple questions. 
It has, in Frau Hermes’ words, become a virtuoso instrument 
which only a virtuoso can either play or appreciate, and it has 
no message for the undifferentiated man. The authoress sees 
the working-class full of energy, devotion and hope—the only 
class in her eyes with the dynamic force to build up a new culture 
—but torn up from its roots and without all the intellectual, 
moral, and spiritual backing which its task requires. To such 
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a class Marx appeals irresistibly—his doctrine of class warfare 
only puts into clear expression what the individual environment 
has already made the worker feel—his prophetic character, his 
passion of righteous indignation, and his apocalyptic vision has 
a direct appeal to “‘ the simple man,” and to crown it all this 
new social doctrine is presented as the teaching of modern science. 
Frau Hermes has no doubts about the insufficiency of Marxism 
as a social philosophy. She exposes the inconsistencies and 
ambiguities in Marxism and even in Marx with relentless 
hand. She is quite certain that no new culture can be brought 
into being by the working-class unless it can get beyond what 
she calls its ‘‘ either—or ’’ intellectual attitude ; unless it learns 
to appreciate how indispensable to a true culture are both art 
and religion. Nevertheless she has a remarkable sympathy 
with what she calls the psychological strength of Marxianism. 
These two chapters, and indeed this whole section, are full of 
enlightenment. 

The book deserves to be read for the sake of this section 
alone, but Frau Hermes draws from her description a moral for 
working-class education about which something must be said. 
Workers’ education for her must begin with a whole-hearted 
recognition of the essential difference between the working- 
class outlook and the individualistic outlook of the professional 
class. The authoress recurs again and again to the mistakes 
made by the middle-class teacher in not appreciating that funda- 
mental difference. With most of what she says on that head all 
who have any experience in adult education would agree. But 
the authoress goes farther than that. She is convinced that the 
professional and governing classes have outlived their ‘ culture- 
forming power,” that the working-class alone has a cultural 
mission. Workers’ education for her must then be whole-heartedly 
class conscious. She would probably regard the W.E.A. position 
as characteristic of English “ half-heartedness ”’ and compromise. 
Yet at the same time she regards Marxianism, and indeed all 
distinctively working-class culture, as ridiculously inadequate 
for the task to which the working-class sets itself. 

She therefore, in the last section of the book, gives the out- 
lines of the education really needed for the working-class she 
has so sympathetically described. It is to be on a class basis, 
but it is also to teach men to appreciate infinite as well as finite 
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values, to teach real appreciation of literature and art, to do 
away with the onesidedness and “‘ the imitative character of 
existing proletarian culture,’ to make its students have the real 
scientific spirit instead of clinging passionately to the outworn 
dogmas of the science of seventy years ago ; it is in short to help 
men to the Gestalt of a true, living, and many-sided culture. 

To discuss Frau Hermes’ thesis that such an education must 
be given on a class-conscious basis would take too long. Before 
we could consider its application to our conditions we should 
have to ask how far the class separation she describes is distinc- 
tively German—or how far the fact that most English working- 
class education is less class-conscious than she would desire is 
due not to the mistaken philosophy of English Adult Educationists 
but to difference in the social facts in the two countries. The 
German working-class has now a long history of struggle for 
power, but none of the English working-class experience of 
power and responsibility. These are matters on which there 
are bound to be differences of opinion. Frau Hermes will fit 
exactly into none of our camps. But in what she has to say on 
adult education, and especially on the relation between tutor 
and student, we should all of us find much that was enlightening. 

The book ought to be translated. It would be a most difficult 
book to translate, but the work, however hard, would be well 
worth doing. Meantime; all who are interested in adult education 


and. know German should read it. 
Ax Deda 


A Modern Theory of Ethics. By W. OrarF StapLepon, 
M.A., Ph.D. Methuen. 1929. ix+277 pp. 8s. 6d. 


Tuts excellent book succeeds in dealing with the rather well-worn 
subject of Ethics in a fresh and interesting way and contains 
many suggestions that will be of value for the student. To 
plunge im medias res, we may say that its central theory is the 
identity of good with ‘fulfilment ”’ (not necessarily self-fulfilment, 
as we shall explain later). Everything, the author contends, has 
tendencies to act in certain ways, and its good is attained when 
these tendencies are realized, these capacities are fulfilled; in 
fact, this is just what good means, but the degree and kind of 
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good varies with the nature of the being. Even an atom or a 
piece of stone has a good, for it has a nature which it fulfils 
unless hindered by something else ; but its good is very much 
less important than human good because the “‘ fulfilment ” of a 
man’s nature has a complexity and richness which even an animal 
cannot approach, let alone an inorganic substance. Human 
goodness, however, may in turn be infinitely surpassed in impor- 
tance by higher fulfilments than any we can conceive. 

This sounds very abstract, but its purport is best realized 
by considering it in opposition to certain tendencies which 
Dr. Stapledon criticizes. Before doing so we had, however, 
better say that the sub-title, “‘ A Study of the Relations of Ethics 
and Psychology,” is somewhat misleading. Except as regards 
one or two chapters, the book is not specially concerned with 
psychology, and is rather an attempt to secure for ethics a greater 
independence of psychology. In the first place, Dr. Stapledon is 
attempting to find an objective basis for values. Now, to assert 
the objectivity of the good is undoubtedly important ; ‘‘ good ” 
is not an illusion or a mere word which we apply to what we desire 
because it ‘‘ sounds nice ’’ and makes other people afraid to oppose 
us. Whether something is good depends on the nature of reality 
and not on our arbitrary choice; we cannot make “ good” 
cease to be “‘ good ”’ by thinking it bad. But most philosophers, 
while agreeing that good is objective in the sense of being a real 
quality, not a mere illusion or arbitrary fiction, would still regard 
it as a quality belonging only to conscious beings and their states 
or relations. Against this view Dr. Stapledon protests. He 
thinks that modern ethics is throughout unfavourably affected by 
the preoccupation with the concept of “‘ self,’”’ suggesting that this 
may be due to the stress laid by Christianity on both self-denial 
and salvation of the self (p. 44). Apart from consciousness, 
there is no valuation, indeed, but there still are values; to deny 
the latter point is to commit the fallacy of the idealist (pp. 
51-52). Any fulfilment is good whether it is realized in con- 
sciousness or not, even, e.g., the fulfilment of the nature of the 
sea when the tide rises and floodsthe beach, although, of course, its 
good may be altogether outweighed by the good of more developed 
beings with whose fulfilment it interferes. To apprehend any 
tendency, whether in ourselves or in other beings, is, he thinks, 
in the absence of conflicting motives, to desire its fulfilment. 
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“‘ Any one watching the incoming tide, as it extends its searching 
fingers along the mud channels, can scarcely help wishing that 
the runnel which he is regarding may circumvent or overwhelm 
all opposition. On the other hand, if he is attending rather to 
the land, and imagines a tendency on its part to resist invasion, 
he will find himself desiring that the resistance may be victorious ”’ 
(p. 141). He does not think, like the panpsychist, that inorganic 
matter is conscious or sentient, but thinks that it has a good of 
its own although it is unconscious. Without dogmatizing on 
the good of tides or stones, or necessarily admitting that they have 
a good at all, we may welcome this protest against the almost 
universal assumption, far too readily made, that ‘“‘ good ” implies 
some kind of consciousness. Even if, in fact, all the goods we 
know involve consciousness, what right have we to assert 
dogmatically that all kinds of good necessarily do so—at any rate 
if we are realists? Again, in reply to those who would define 
“good ” in terms of desire, Dr. Stapledon says that it should be 
defined in terms of ‘“‘ needs,” or the unconscious tendencies 
the conscious recognition of which inevitably leads to desire. 
These tendencies, he maintains, are essentially ‘‘ objective ”’ ; 
whether they are tendencies of our mind or of our physical 
organism or of the outside world or of society makes no difference 
of principle. Truth-telling may be regarded as a duty either 
because it is a need of the universe, or a need of society, or a 
need of the self, as being capable of knowledge and therefore of 
truth (p. 164). Any tendency capable of fulfilment constitutes 
a claim upon us if it is not in conflict with tendencies the fulfilment 
of which is more important, and this is the source of the conception 
of duty, the reason why we ought to do some things and not 
do others. 

To pass to general criticism of the view outlined, I personally 
think that such an account of the good as that given in the book 
must break down because it unintentionally destroys the specific 
character of goodness by reducing it to a mere fact, not a value. 
It is no doubt true, as Dr. Stapledon urges, that everything 
good we know is the fulfilment of a “ tendency,” but this is 
only because everything whatever is and must be. Every 
actual or conceivabie event or characteristic surely must express a 
“tendency ” in something, unless, indeed, we are to believe in 
sheer, unmitigated chance. Every cause must have a 
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“ tendency ”’ to produce its effect, and even free-will, as conceived 
by the indeterminist, can only be the “ tendency ”’ of a man to 
exercise his freedom. Even if the fulfilment of all tendencies 
are good in some degree, to say it was good would be saying 
something new and not merely repeating that it was the fulfilment 
of a tendency. If, however, we substitute for “‘ tendency ”’ 
“need,”’ a word which the author, though with some hesitation, 
seems to treat as a synonym for the other term, we have really 
adopted a different view and committed ourselves to a vicious 
circle in doing so, for ‘“‘ need ’’ must mean ‘‘ would be the better 
for’ and therefore already presupposes “‘ good.” There is the 
further difficulty, common to all such views, of dealing with the 
fact that the fulfilment of some tendencies is actually bad. 
Dr. Stapledon explains badness as being the seeking of less rather 
than more important fulfilments, but how distinguish the less 
and the more important? The author is surely open to censure 
for trying to reduce the distinction between better and less good 
to the purely quantitative one of more or less fulfilment (p. 166), 
but this is perhaps the only alternative he can adopt consistently 
with his theory. Just as the consistent hedonist cannot after 
identifying good and pleasure say that one pleasure might be 
qualitatively better than another equally pleasurable, so if you 
assert that good simply means fulfilment you can hardly say that 
anything is better than anything else except on the ground that 
it gives more. fulfilment, i.e. either fulfils a tendency more or 
fulfils more tendencies. Otherwise you have introduced another 
factor into the good besides fulfilment. Also, from the quanti- 
tative point of view, I should have thought the mere fact that an 
event happened would prove that it was the fulfilment of more 
or stronger ‘‘ tendencies’’ than any alternative event which 
might conceivably have happened instead, for otherwise the 
tendencies leading to it could not overcome the obstacles to their 
realization. Dr. Stapiedon does, however, it must be added, 
also insist, possibly to excess, that in anything of the nature of 
an organic unity the value of the whole is greater than that of its 
parts, if these are considered as mere isolated units and not as 
members of the whole, and is itself the basis of the chief value of 
the parts, connecting this with the theory of “ emergence”’ in 
biology. 

These seem to me fundamental objections to the general 
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type of theory set forth, but they will carry a different weight 
for different minds, and the view certainly has its attractions. 
If Dr. Stapledon has erred, he has at least erred in very good 
company, for the attempt to reduce good to some other quality 
not of the order of values but of facts is one thet has been con- 
stantly made by philosophers of all ages and all countries. His 
view is a-synthesis of two very important theories in the history 
of thought, the theory which identifies the good with what 
satisfies and the theory which identifies the good with the natural, 
except that the former theory is completely shorn of its sub- 
jectivity. The book is constructive and not historical or 
expository, so we must not expect an account of other thinkers’ 
work except where they come into conflict with what the author 
wishes to maintain, but in the first few chapters, which are devoted 
to criticism, he surely should have said something about his 
attitude to the Kantian view of ethics and also to pure hedonism 
(for Prof. Hobhouse, whom he criticizes, only represents a very 
modified form of this doctrine). 

In the last two chapters the author passes on to some 
experiences which suggest a transcendence of the ethical attitude 
and a consciousness of the whole cosmos as in some way possessing 
a unique kind of value, experiences which would be commonly 
described as “‘ religious ’”’ though he prefers not to use that word. 
His discussion of these is again fresh and striking. While very 
careful not to overestimate their evidential values as to the nature 
of reality, he insists that they are “ profoundly different from, 
and richer than, the various experiences of which they are said 
to be illusory ‘ projections’ ”’ (p. 260). He points out that they 
raise certain difficulties for his own theory, since the kind of 
value apparently revealed in them is not one that can easily be 
brought under the heading of fulfilment, but he does not think 
the difficulty insurmountable. It only remains to add that 
the style of the book is lucid and interesting throughout ; while 
from its subject-matter and purpose it would be not suitable as 
an introduction to ethics, it should appeal toanystudents who have 
already come to know something of the controversies in this field 
of philosophy. 


A. C. Ewinec. 
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The American Federal System. By K. B. SMELLIE. 
1929. Williams & Norgate, Ltd. 5s. net. 


IF historians are sometimes accused of failing to see (or to allow 
their readers to see) the wood for the trees, the special vice of 
exponerits of the theory and practice of Government is surely 
the opposite one of seeking to explain everything about this, 
that or the other ‘‘ wood ”’ in terms not of the trees which compose 
it, but of the principles of forestry which it is supposed to illustrate. 
Governments in their official utterances are not seldom parties 
to the fraud which is thus practised on the unwary student, 
placing him in the position of one who, having entered a particular 
wood for the first time, not only finds that his book-knowledge of 
its plan is hopelessly “‘ out,” but obtains no guidance from those 
who dwell there, since—ten to one—they will refer him to the 
very maps which he has already thrown aside as useless. 

The remedy may not be to avoid books on constitutional law, 
if you want to learn something about the government of a sister 
nation ; yet unless two axioms are borne in mind the value of 
such literature—at any rate for the student of comparative 
politics—must be heavily discounted. The axioms are these: 
first, that modern democracies are governed as they are governed, 
not so much because of as in spite of their constitutions ; 
secondly, that study of the economic conditions, past and present, 
of a people is a pre-requisite to an understanding of their political 
institutions. 

If Mr. Smellie, in his tantalizingly brief but illuminating 
introduction to the problems of American Government, had no 
other claim to our gratitude, he would deserve it for recognizing 
these axioms ; for stressing, that is, the modifications which in 
the course of 150 years the American constitution has undergone— 
for the most part imperceptibly and otherwise than by way of 
constitutional amendment ; and for envisaging that constitution 
at different stages of its evolution as a product primarily of 
unstable economic conditions. 

It is possible that Mr. Smellie’s view-point may not commend 
itself to those Americans (the 100-percenters in particular) who 
regard their Constitution, that is, the original Document plus 
the Amendments (conveniently set forth by Mr. Smellie in an 
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appendix), with reverential awe. Mr. Smellie might reply that 
such veneration is of no particular scientific interest, and that 
prior to the Civil War of 1861 it was by no means general. He 
observes acutely that “‘ with the American Constitution, as with 
Queen Victoria, by the time men had lost their indifference they 
had discovered reverence.’’ The conjecture is at least tempting 
that this reverence may in course of time give way to a point of 
view at once more discriminating and more realistic. It was not 
long ago that the British Constitution (the /egal constitution, 
that is) inspired similar feelings among Englishmen. Then 
arose learned persons who began to “explain” it—Bagehot 
to the general reader, Maitland, Dicey and others to the student 
of constitutional law. The effect of their efforts was remarkable. 
Bagehot, by a revaluation of its component parts, the lawyers, by 
extending the scope of constitutional law to include various 
working arrangements and understandings which remain outside 
the sphere of judicial recognition, made the idol appear less a thing 
of awe and mystery than of practical utility. 

The American Constitution still awaits its Bagehot, but 
workers in various fields of study (Mr. Smellie among them) are 
slowly but surely paving the way for hisadvent. In the meantime, 
following tradition, Mr. Smellie weaves his account of American 
Government round a series of interrelated conundrums. The 
first is “‘ how a framework of government made for thirteen states 
has been slowly adapted without a serious break in continuity 
to a continent.” The second is how that framework, designed to 
secure for the people of the United States ‘‘ the blessings of 
liberty ’”’ to themselves and their posterity, has become a vehicle 
for, rather than a safeguard against, the domination of those who 
possess the ability, energy and opportunity to acquire riches. 
The third is how “ the powers of the federal government have been 
developed until federal control of state industrial relations is 
possible in the future.” In regard to the first and second of 
these questions, Mr. Smellie offers the reader plenty of material, 
drawn mainly from economic sources, out of which he may for 
himself contrive an answer. He leaves him, for example, to 
surmise that the inclusion from time to time of new States within 
the Union has been rendered less difficult because the Federal 
Government was endowed at the beginning with a very limited 
range of functions in the exercise of which it was deliberately 
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weakened by the “ separation of powers.’’ Later on he observes 
how these same “‘ safeguards of an agricultural democracy against 
the insolence of elected persons became the means to its subjuga- 
tion by an industrial plutocracy.”’ 

The third question is concerned with the future rather than 
the past or present. Admittedly, we are moving here in a 
region of tendencies not of accomplished facts. Whether for this 
reason or because the scope of his survey does not allow him to 
pursue the fascinating theme further, Mr. Smellie says no more 
than is enough to whet our interest. Yet the question is clearly 
one of paramount importance not only to America and the future 
of her Federal Government, but to the rest of the civilized world. 
For with it are involved two other problems,—first, whether this 
nation of pioneers and “ self-helpers ’’ (according to the gospel 
of Samuel Smiles) is or is not now advancing and likely to 
advance further in the direction of public control of their economic 
activities, and, secondly, how such an advance can be made in 
face of those Articles in the Constitution (Art. 1, § 10, par. 1, 
and the fifth and fourteenth Amendments) which guarantee 
protection to individuals and corporate bodies in their con- 
tractual relations, their property and persons. In his chapter 
on the Judiciary, Mr. Smellie indicates the quarter to which one 
must look for guidance in considering this second problem. If 
the path of collectivism is to be pursued it can only be because 
the Federal Supreme Court is able to satisfy itself that the 
Constitution is broad enough, in this matter or in that, to admit 
the claims of public over private right. ‘The temper of the 
Supreme Court,” he says, “‘ sets the tempo of the increase of 
federal powers.” But “temper” is too vague. It does not 
convey, what is indeed the important fact, that the Court is guided 
in considering its judgments not only by the written text of the 
Constitution but also by certain principles of Common Law 
which the Constitution is presumed in its unwritten clauses to 
embody. 

One can only hope that when Mr. Smellie tackles the American 
Constitution again he will explore more fully that interesting 
field of discovery. 


A. L. Daxyns. 
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The Cambridge History of the British Empire. 
Edited by Professor J. HoLLanp Rose, Professor A. P. 
Newton, and Dr. E. A. Bentans. Vol. I. 1929. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 35s. net. 


History, properly handled, is undoubtedly one of the. most 
enthralling subjects of study. The great historians, Gibbon, 
Mommsen, Maitland, Macaulay, and their kin, have numbered 
their readers with as many noughts as popular novelists, and 
in our own day the sales of Mr. Wells’ Outline of History have 
proved the perennial interest of the annals of mankind. Yet, 
at the same time, brilliant students proceeding to Oxford and 
Cambridge are continually warned, with all too good reason, 
against taking up the study of history, ‘‘ because,’”’ say their 
advisers, ‘“‘ you will be bored to tears.” 

This gloomy paradox is very well illustrated by the first 
volume of the Cambridge History of the British Empire, which 
lies before me. No one can question the erudition of Professor 
Holland Rose and his collaborators; but no one can wish a 
student who is not a specialist a worse fate than to have to read 
right through the volume they have produced. ‘ These are not 
historians,” the jaded mind cries, after having waded through 
interminable analyses of the diplomatic squabbles of France, 
Spain, and England in the year 1783, “ they are walking indexes. 
And an index ought to be printed in tabular form, so that you can 
look up exactly the point you want, and ignore the remainder. 
It ought not to masquerade as a book.” 

In fact, this effect is produced by the wayin which this history, 
as a whole, is planned. Three volumes are to be devoted to 
imperial history, in general, while five are to deal with India 
and the Dominions. It is obviously necessary that India, at 
least, should be given separate treatment ; but the effect of trying 
to write a general history of the Empire down to 1783—the 
limit of this volume—while leaving out India and Canada, is 
curiously lopsided. The result is that the volume contains 
(a) an immense study of the American War, treated from every 
angle known to professional historians (which is not by any means 
to say every possible angle) ; (b) a series of monographs of varying 
value on special subjects such as the Navigation Acts, and (c) a 
number of chapters dealing with the political history of the West 
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Indies and the Thirteen Colonies at different dates, which are 
condemned, from the exigencies of the case, to a considerable 
amount of repetition. All this is crowned by a complacently 
imperialist introduction of twenty-one pages, intended apparently 
to sum up the whole work, by Sir Charles Lucas. 

Of the special monographs, by far the best is that of Professor 
Ewing, on the Constitution and the Empire. This is a really 
well-written and valuable contribution to the history of political 
thought, and may be recommended to every one. Professor 
Higgins writes well, if a trifle technically, on International Law, 
and Professor Charles Andrews is competent, though terribly dry, 
on the Navigation Acts and on colonial governments. His 
contributions would be handier, both for reference and 
recollection, if they had been compiled in the form of annotated 
lists of dates and documents, rather than as narrative. Professor 
Rees contributes a study, of which more hereafter, on Mercan- 
tilism, and Miss Eveline Martin a rather inadequate chapter on 
the slave trade. The late Professor Egerton’s essay on Literature 
and Social Life strikes one as unfinished ; but, in any case, what 
is one to make of a scheme which gives less than forty pages 
(out of 820) to that subject, while expending no fewer than 
thirteen on the diplomatic wriggles which led to a single treaty ? 

This point, in fact, brings one to the heart of the trouble— 
which is, that English professional historians, with a few notable 
exceptions, are competent to write military or diplomatic 
chronicles, but are incapable of writing or visualising history. 
They still, in spite of years of hammering, envisage history as 
a procession of wars, treaties, and intrigues, to be set out in infinite 
and wearisome detail, with a scrambled chapter or two, thrust 
in at suitable intervals, on ‘‘ Art, Manufacture and Social Condi- 
tions,” or some such title. Even Cunningham, for them, has lived 
in vain. 

Takethepresentcase. The British Empire is an extraordinary 
phenomenon, and very worthy of study ; but it is certainly in 
the first instance an economic phenomenon, bound up with 
such things as shipbuilding, raw materials, climate, banking, etc. 
Yet in the bulk of this book there are only the most casual 
references, getting fewer and fewer as time goes on, to economic 
questions, and the sop which is thrown to the economic historians, 
namely, the chapter written by Professor Rees, deals only with 
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the theories of mercantilism, which is about the least interesting 
of the possible subjects. As to the City, it might not have existed 
at all. Again, the reactions of men’s minds to the successive 
stages of imperialism is one of the most fascinating of studies, 
and the hopeful reader might turn with eagerness to a chapter 
headed “‘ The American Revolution and British Politics ’’—to find 
there two paragraphs on the state of opinion, Burke mentioned 
in a single subordinate clause, Paine and Price not mentioned at 
all, and the rest of the chapter devoted entirely to the manceuvr- 
ings of Shelburne, Grenville, Vergennes, et tous ces gens-la ! 

It is the nature of the book, obviously, and not the capabilities 
of the contributors, which calls for this severity. Given the 
framework in which they had to produce, most of the contributors 
have done as well as can be expected. Nor is it a question of 
style. Some of the writers are dull; but Mr. Reddaway’s 
sketches of European diplomacy are written with vigour and 
point, and would make interesting reading if they stood by them- 
selves. The trouble is in the subject-matter, in the preoccupation 
of about two-thirds of the book with incidents which matter only 
twopence (if that), and the almost total ignoring of the real 
issues. So long as works of this kind are considered, by our 
leading historians, to be history, so long will history be a study 
despised of humanists. The blight is as heavy as that which, 
until recently, lay over all study of the classics. The classicists, 
warned by wholesome neglect of their subject, have of late made 
at any rate some attempts to relate their studies to life, and the 
sales of the Greek Commonwealth show what can be achieved when 
imagination, that quality despised of scholars, is allowed to have a 
little play. But who, and when, will teach imagination to the 
historians, and save their unhappy victims from being offered 
these mountains of “ grubbery ”’ in the name of Clio ? 


M. I. Cote. 


Life in the Middle Ages. Vols. II. and III., selected, 
translated and annotated by G.G. Coutton. The Cambridge 
Anthologies, Cambridge University Press. 1929. 6s. each. 

THESE two volumes are Numbers Two and Three of the reissue, 

in four attractive volumes, of Mr. G. G. Coulton’s Medieval 

Garner, published in one volume in 1910. The first volume, 
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Religion, Folk-lore and Superstition, has already been mentioned 
in this Journal. Volume IV., Monks, Friars and Nuns, is still 
to appear. These two—vVol. II., Chronicles, Science and Art 
Vol. III., Men and Manners—come together. They contain 
between them a gross of selected passages translated from many 
writers in six different languages, illustrating medieval life on 
many sides. Though pleasant and amusing to dip into, they are 
not really volumes for the casual reader ; they are meant for the 
student and for the teacher, readers who will supplement them 
with the necessary maps, notes, dictionaries and genealogies, 
who are past the stage of being tickled and then bored by the 
language of medieval writers, and who have some familiarity 
with the background against which these writings stand. 

For the task of getting ourselves into the medieval mind is, 
and remains, a hard, perhaps ultimately an impossible one. 
There is much truth in Froude’s famous passage which speaks 
of the medieval world disappearing, like an insubstantial pageant 
faded, before the amazing discoveries of the age of the New 
Learning. Though we still listen to those church bells, though 
we park our cars in the shadow of the cathedrals, eat our meals 
in Wykeham’s halls, hear moderna cantatas sung under the 
“royal saint’s branching roof,’ and fix our traffic regulations 
on many an ancient fortified gateway, those monuments are of a 
dead and unfamiliar world. The ages of Pericles and Gustavus, 
of Cicero and Goethe, are all alike modern and comprehensible 
to us. But that of Roger Bacon, of Wyclif, of the Pucelle, of 
St. Louis and of Froissart are far, far away, and though we may 
in fancy enjoy Dreams of John Ball and doughty deeds in Ivanhoe, 
we are not sure of a firm footing of truth. Why is this? Why 
is it so hard to understand the Middle Ages? Is it that the 
literature is dead and gone, impossible to read and hard to 
comprehend without the aid of such as Mr. Coulton? It is that 
the Histories have distilled nothing from the chroniclers save 
laws and wars, the doings of churchmen, and the ravages of the 
plague? Is it because medieval man still lived completely 
under authority, in a fixed world, with the Church to direct and 
control every movement of his spirit, and the feudal system to 
order every action of his body? Is it that science was unborn, 
and that the value of a fact and of an idea were alike unknown ? 
Is it that the golden age then lay in the past, while for us it lies 
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in the future? Or, on the other hand, is the medieval glamour 
a mere mirage ? and, could we be transplanted six hundred years 
backwards, would Europe prove, after all, to be as familiar as it 
is to-day, and not the scene of a strange, dead world quite unlike 
ours? We cannot tell. 

But at least Mr. Coulton helps us to make up our minds by 
his numerous extracts. Some of the titles he chooses for them 
hint at continuity in the world and no breach: Alpine Climbs, 
Vivisection, Examinations, Oxford Manners, Book-keeping by 
Double Entry, Tricks of Trade, Women’s Dress, Educational 
Reform. Others speak of what is past and gone: Miracles, The 
Wandering Jew, Tourneys, A Page’s Quarrel, Trial by Battle, 
Life on a Hanse Ship, Jongleurs, Witchcraft. Some of the 
extracts are amusing: Jacques de Vitry on Natural History, 
Robert de Graystanes on an Illiterate Bishop, the University 
Freshman’s Ordeal (from a Heidelberg MS.), Various Heights of 
Men (from a 15th-century Lambeth MS.)—Moses 13 feet 8, 
Thomas a Beckett 6 feet 11, King Alexander a paltry 4 feet 5. 
Others exemplify the fancy of medieval narrators: Matthew 
Paris on the Wandering Jew, extracts from the Spanish chronicler 
Ramon Muntaner, a fine sea-piece, English v. Spanish, from 
Froissart. Parts of a love romance by the Provengal Flamenca, 
and of Ulrich von Lichtenstein’s poem, Frauendienst, tell us of 
the softer side. More seriously important are a piece from 
Roger Bacon, expressing despair at the state of clerical learning 
in his time, some pages from the autobiography of Gétz von 
Berlichingen, three poems of Walther von der Vogelweide, three 
extracts from Cuvelier’s verse-biography of du Guesclin, and 
twelve of the Paston letters. 

The illustrations are a little disappointing ; but there is a 
charming photograph of Limburg ; the wonderful north view of 
the rock-based church seen from across the Lahn would have 
been even finer, but less instructive. There is a lovely bit of 
glass design from a Styrian church. Bishop Wyvil’s brass from 
Salisbury, 1375, is represented opposite an extract which tells 
why he is shown inside Sherborne Castle with his armed cham- 
pion at the gate ; but we are not told the story of the rabbits in 
the foreground. And there are two delicious MS. illustrations 
from Heidelberg. 


R. A. RAVEN. 
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The Structure of Politics at the Accession of 
George III. By L. B. Namrer. Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 
1929. 2 vols. xi+616 pp. 30s. net. 


SomE fifteen years of research have gone to the making of this 
book. It has been unanimously praised by reviewers, both by 
those who write as specialists and by those who do not. To 
others as well as to the author it must be a comforting thought 
that work so good is immediately and whole-heartedly acclaimed. 
The warm welcome given to Mr. Namier’s intricate, arresting 
and clear-headed analysis of the political system of the mid- 
eighteenth century may owe something to the present fashion- 
able predilection for the period of his study—a fashion which has 
its own significance for the student of our day. But there is no 
need to stress that point. It may be said at once and without 
reserve that Mr. Namier’s book deserves every bit of the attention 
bestowed upon it. It is an unusually good book, and a book 
which every student of the eighteenth century must read. No 
other historian has ever compassed so penetrating, so objective, 
or so intensive a study of the character and working of English 
politics at George ITI.’s accession. In future we turn to Namier 
and not to Lecky when we want exact knowledge about the 
political system of the eighteenth century. And this is the more 
remarkable because to all appearance Mr. Namier is working 
from the same, or pretty much the same, sources. He relies 
primarily upon the rich detail of the Newcastle papers, but he 
makes a far more deft and effective use than any previous writer 
of local and family histories. That is a measure of Mr. Namier’s 
mastery: no previous historians have been able to use such 
material with his ease and insight because they have not had his 
depth of knowledge. Further, Mr. Namier combines unpre- 
cedented learning in his field of study with great skill of pre- 
sentation. The material, of course, is extraordiaarily picturesque, 
but it loses nothing in the telling. These two volumes are 
a mosaic of small details, but the hand of the craftsman has not 
erred and the plan and colour of the whole are never confused or 
irritating. When Mr. Namier has completed his study of “‘ The 
Imperial Problem during the American Revolution,” for which 
these two volumes are preparatory, it is safe to say that he will 
have earned a place beside the leading historians of the modern 
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or scientific school. He will then have rewritten the political 
history of a great age. And in so doing he will have done a 
good deal towards making the subsequent age more fully intel- 
ligible. He will also have made that sort of contribution to 
knowledge which is significant to the scientific sociologist as 
well as to the mere historian. If ever history is to yield a harvest 
of social “‘ laws” or “ law ’’—an essence comparable with what 
is claimed, say, for economics—it is from work of this kind that 
it must come. 

What differentiates this book from so many painstaking 
and elaborate works of historical research is that it is all the time 
dealing with significant material in a significant way. It is 
always answering intelligent questions. Volume I. has four 
chapters. The first of them shows why men went into Parlia- 
ment in the eighteenth century. ‘‘ Men went there,” writes 
Mr. Namier, picking up Lord Chesterfield’s phrase to his son, 
“to make a figure, and no more dreamt of a seat in the House 
in order to benefit humanity than a child dreams of a birthday 
cake that others may eat it.” There follows a masterly and 
documented analysis of the real aims of the governing class of 
that day: we are shown the social climbers, the placemen ana 
the purveyors of favours, those who pursued a parliamentary 
career in order to secure advancement in army, navy or public 
service, the merchants. and bankers seeking contracts or the 
lucrative rewards of handling public loans, the robbers, muddlers, 
bastards and bankrupts who for one reason or another needed 
the immunity which membership of Parliament bestowed upon 
them. Chapter II. unravels the electoral structure of England. 
The distribution of seats between counties and boroughs is 
analysed and the character of their franchise made clear. Ample 
illustration is given both of large and small boroughs, and there 
is a most careful survey of patronage, governmental and private, 
supported by an examination of particular divisions in the 
House of Commons. Mr. Namier is by no means so narrow in his 
condemnation of the system thus described as his predecessors 
in this field of historical study. ‘‘ . .. Besides the absence of 
true political or religious issues (it is the latter which stir most 
the average plain man), there was a curious lack of correlation 
in the growth of the English political organism. Power to 
exercise decisive influence in problems of national importance 
was vested in an electorate not equal to comprehending them, 
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and in the absence of organized parties, that power was used 
primarily to satisfy local or even personal needs.’’ Chapter III. 
describes the General Election of 1761, and gives an illuminating 
account of the actual behaviour of the mechanism displayed in 
the preceding chapter. Chapter IV. examines the expenditure 
of Secret Service Money under the Duke of Newcastle, making 
that enigmatic figure credible—“ but the Duke of Newcastle was 
not even wicked, nor were Sir Robert Walpole and Henry 
Pelham, George III. and Lord North ’—and his vast engine of 
Parliamentary corruption surprisingly small, with more jobbery, 
stupidity, and human charity about it than bribery. The four 
chapters of Volume II. are devoted to elaborated illustration of 
Chapters II. and IV.: they are concerned with Shropshire and 
the Cornish boroughs, with Treasury boroughs and _ selected 
“ Parliamentary Beggars.”” They paint an unforgettable picture. 

Mr. Namier tells us that in 1912 he started work on “‘ The 
Imperial Problem during the American Revolution.” ‘I soon 
found,’’ he writes ‘‘ as so many have found before me, that the 
constitutional and political formulas of the problem were exceed- 
ingly simple and the contemporary discussions of it very trite.” 
To get light on that problem he was forced to a close study of 
the British House of Commons, that ‘‘ marvellous microcosmos ” 
whose character and behaviour would assuredly reflect the 
British “ political nation’’ during the American Revolution. 
He found it a very surprising institution. Further, he observed, 
between eighteenth-century politics and the politics of the 
present day, “ more resemblance in outer forms and denomina- 
tions than in underlying realities.” There were party names 
and party cant, but there was no party system. The history of 
the four Parliaments between 1761 and 1784—which he promises 
to give us in a future volume—could be fully described, he says, 
without ever using a party denomination. Yet members of 
Parliament were not impervious, even in the worst of the rotten 
boroughs, to public opinion—whose making Mr. Namier does 
not analyse—and to the currents of popular feeling. He points 
out that after the passing of the Septennial Act, the House of 
Commons ordinarily served its full span, the danger of an appeal 
to the country being negligible in a House composed of people 
busy “ making a figure.” Yet his House of Commons showed 
that sensitiveness to the popular will which is all-important to 
any representative institution, and in the last analysis that is 
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why, presumably, ‘‘ seeing how the members were elected, the 
results were not worse than they were.” When Mr. Namier 
comes to the explanation of our failure to handle imaginatively 
both the imperial problem and the economic problem, he will 
have to walk warily to avoid inconsistency. The “ underlying 
realities ” were, perhaps, not so different after all. 

Mr. Namier gives us a vivid picture of the machinery 
and the personnel of the eighteenth-century House of Commons. 
But his occasional acid comparisons with the political habits of 
to-day are not very illuminating. ‘‘ The aim in Parliamentary 
elections,” he says, “is not the mental and moral uplifting of 
the electorate but the acquisition of seats.’”’ That is at best a 
half-truth. He approves Anatole France’s thesis that a country 
at any one time is capable of developing only one type of govern- 
ment. That is a not very useful truism. He describes “ the 
coming in of Labour men and of women”’ as “ the two most 
revolutionary innovations made in Parliament in our time.” 
But the admission of revolutionary innovation is scarcely con- 
sistent with his adoption of Anatole France’s thesis. He sees a 
similarity between the Parliamentary candidatures of the sons 
of Labour leaders and those of peers’ sons in the age of George III. 
That similarity is one of form but not of substance. He is, in 
fact, no great believer in democracy, which is fashionable enough 
in academic circles but not very helpful. Mr. Namier’s occasional 
comments on our current political habits, though incidental to 
his main purpose, must be taken into account unless his work 
is to be regarded as one of mere description rather than of 
interpretation. 

Mr. Namier has lived a long while with the intriguing riff- 
raff of the golden age of oligarchy. Has their cynicism made 
him cynical? “All these men,” said Walpole of a typical 
bunch of them, “ have their price.’””’ But even Walpole did not 
say that a// men have their price. One result of Mr. Namier’s 
work is to throw the great figures of his period into even sharper 
relief. Another is to point to the lasting necessity of improving 
representative institutions so that they increasingly interpret 
the general will. General elections really do matter: politicians 
do not. Perhaps Mr. Namier will have more to say about the 
social forces which produce political change in his next book. 
We hope he will. He will then have to explain both the great- 
ness of our occasional Chathams and the surprising progressive- 
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ness of the nameless thousands who both accept their leadership 
and guide it. 
H. L. BEALES, 


The Study of Heredity. (‘Six talks on Heredity : A Hand- 
book to the Cradle.”) By Mary Apams, M.Sc. Pp. 104, 
and 20 illustrations. W. Heffer & Sons, Cambridge. 1929. 
Price 2s. net. 


THIs book has been expanded from a series of “ talks ’’ which 
were broadcast by the author. The subject is thus very much 
“ in the air,” and it is desirable that a knowledge of what biological 
investigators have been doing should have received all the publicity 
which the B.B.C. could give it. In book form, however, the 
author’s exposition is probably the best short one that has yet 
been published. The style is agreeable and easy and the matter 
is accurate and up to date, and in spite of the small size and 
cheapness of the book it is pleasant to find that so much of the 
field of modern genetical research is covered. The appalling 
detail and complexity of modern Mendelian investigations almost 
inhibit an author from attempting any short account of the salient 
results that have been obtained, yet here we have just such a 
successful attempt. 

It was impossible, of course, that the author could have 
surveyed the debatable matter that now loads genetical research 
and that she could, in her enthusiasm, have even hinted at 
innumerable qualifications of the present results. Such a manner 
of treatment could not have been attempted in a small, popular 
book. And it is equally impossible to discuss the suggestions 
for social reform that modern research on heredity cannot help 
making without spoiling any exposition such as this. Readers 
must therefore understand that much that may occur to them in 
reading the book may be quite wrong, or at least highly question- 
able. The time has not yet come to apply results obtained by 
studying the heredity of flies, sweet peas, cocks and hens, rabbits, 
etc., to the civilized human community. Nor is our knowledge 
of the results of human cross-breeding, of birth-control, or even 
of hereditary tendencies in men and women extensive or accurate 
enough to justify even the contemplation of legislation, or any 
attempt to restrict natural human impulses in respect of matings. 
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And the few results that have been obtained from human statistics 
are miserably inadequate and may give impressions that are far 
frem being accurate ones. 

Galton’s Hereditary Genius, for instance, must have been 
quoted so often to show that great mental ability “ runs in the 
blood”’! Great men tend to have great sons, or to have had 
gifted ancestors. Yet one easily thinks of men like Newton, 
Spinoza, Kepler, Faraday, Beethoven, Burns—and many 
others—about whom one can say nothing at all in this way. 
Pedigrees like that of the Darwins, Galtons and Wedgewoods 
are quoted to show that “‘ blood does tell ’’—yet one has scruples ! 
The thirty or forty Bachs are often mentioned as showing how 
musical genius is transmitted by heredity, yet our modern 
opportunities fail to reveal any one Bach except John Sebastian, 
as a very great musician. 

And how often we are told of man’s “ natural inequality,”’ 
in apology for the existence of social and economic inequalities ! 
Yet let any one with a liking for statistical research consider 
fairly the measurements of human, bodily and mental characters 
and endeavour to discover what they mean to a mathematician. 
Then let him consider the data of economic inequalities (income 
tax, inhabited house duties, etc.), and see what they mean. He 
will surely discover the lack of candour in the application of 
biometry to human social affairs. 

Of course one can’t expect a small book of 100 pages to 
teem with reservations and qualifications, but it is well that the 
reader should know that these must be made whenever any one 
suggests that biological data may receive applications in politics. 


Modern Imperialism. By R. S. Lampert. W.E.A. 
Outlines. Longmans, Green & Co., Ltd. 2s. cloth, and 


Is. paper. 


TuE task of introducing the neophyte to the study of modern 
imperialism is difficult for many reasons. The subject is a big 
one ; it excites people’s passions ; it is elusive, and the evidence 
is in large measure inaccessible ; it demands a wide range of 
knowledge, political, geographical, economic, anthropological, 
a mature sense of values, and an unwillingness to let racial 
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prejudices obscure cool judgment. A leading journal, reviewing 
a little while ago the very useful Imperialism and World Politics 
by Professor Moon, solemnly advised the author to go through 
his volume and eradicate the term ‘“‘ economic imperialism ” 
wherever he had made use of it! Clearly, Mr. Lambert has under- 
taken a delicate task. In order to avoid the attempt to compress 
into 25,000 words the history of the whole world in the last two 
generations, he has had to select his material with very great 
economy and to confine his narrative to Asia, Africa and America. 
How far has he succeeded in composing an introduction to the 
subject which is reliable, interesting and stimulating ? 

Mr. Lambert’s outline is quite unusually skilful. It is well 
proportioned, closely packed but never dull, and completely 
lucid, It contains many a remark which will make the 
sentimental imperialist angry, and there are those who will say 
of it that it is “ unfair.’’ It would have been a bad book if that 
had not been the case! It contains striking judgments which 
cry out for reasoned analysis. ‘‘ Although for every inhabitant 
of Great Britain the Empire provides ten colonial subjects, black, 
brown or yellow, still it is questionable whether the average 
Englishman derives any proven material advantage personally 
from the possession of that Empire.” A book which, however 
briefly, attempts to compile, as Mr. Lambert’s does in Chapter 
VI., “‘ A Balance Sheet of Imperialism,” is not lacking in courage 
or in cogency. 

It would be an easy criticism of any short book on so big a 
subject to declare that it is guilty of sins of omission. The 
specialist, for instance, who has worked on the history of South 
Africa would allege that Mr. Lambert has seen the Boer War 
(1899-1901) in too narrow a way. He does not deal with the extra- 
ordinarily difficult preceding and subsequent railway and customs 
position and its influence on the public finance of the Cape and 
Natal, as well as of the Free State and the Transvaal. The state- 
ment that ‘‘ Botha and Smuts went over to the Rand capitalists ’’ 
might seem unfair or incomplete. The absence of a survey of the 
forces that necessitated Union, similarly, might excite his dis- 
approving comment. Yet he would have to admit that 
Mr. Lambert has stressed just those things which show why it is 
that ‘‘ the evils of imperialism in Africa have come home to roost.” 
Mr. Lambert’s purpose, in fact, has been so to isolate the pheno- 
mena of imperialism that they can be studied in a detached and 
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fruitful way. That is the value of his book. Impartiality is an 
overrated virtue, or, rather, it is too often confused with cowardice 
or with the lack of a sense of values. Mr. Lambert is not an 
Imperialist, nor is he a Little Englander. That is why his intro- 
duction to Modern Imperialism is likely to be vastly more 
successful than many a larger book in exciting the reader’s . 
independent thought. I think it is a sane and healthy 
introduction, especially for intelligent students, to a vital phase 
of recent history. It deserves a wide circulation. 
H. L. B. 


Plain Prose. By W. E. WittiAMs. Methuen. 3s. 6d. 


THIs is a book to be recommended to all who are not above the 
need for guidance in the formation or improvement of their prose 
styles. Mr. Williams treats the subject of “ plain prose ” freshly 
and with the kind of adequacy which comes of wide reading and 
long teaching experience, catholic sympathies, and sensitive 
discrimination. A careful reader of this work is likely to increase 
his powers of recognizing efficient prose when he sees it, and of 
writing it himself. 

It is natural to compare Mr. Williams’s book with such a 
work as The King’s Enghish, which covers some of the same ground 
and in its cataloguing of current misusages is more detailed. 
Mr. Williams’s aims seem more constructive and comprehensive. 
He does not confine himself to the correction of insufficiencies and 
ineptitudes, but shows, by precept and illustration, what are the 
basic virtues of workmanlike prose, considering these under the 
headings of Lucidity, Variety, Rhythm, Diction, and Decoration ; 
and he provides a wealth of examples, chosen from the prose of 
many periods, including that of our own day, to which he gives 
a very high rank. He adds “ An Index of Serviceable Prose,” 
in the course of which he remarks that ‘‘ the modern product of 
English prose is incomparably richer on the average than that of 
any previous age,’ and suggests where this wealth may chiefly 
be found. The initial chapter on “‘ Poetry and Prose ”’ achieves a 
good working definition and clears the way for concentration on 
the subject in hand, which is ot poetical prose. A precisian might 
wish to ask at what point the line is to be drawn between poetical 
prose and that which is “ serviceable”; but the distinction is 
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valid enough for the practical purpose in view; and the purpose 
is achieved. 

It can hardly be said that any one of these chapters is better 
than the rest; vitality is manifested throughout. But the 
chapter on Rhythm deserves special mention for its illuminating 
treatment of an element in prose-writing too often left to take 
care of itself. 

It may be doubted whether the title of the penultimate 
chapter is quite the best that could be found. ‘“ Decoration ” 
can suggest inorganic, superadded embellishment such as Mr. 
Williams would be the first to deprecate; and the heading 
“Imagery ” would perhaps agree better with the contents of the 
chapter. In Chapter III., again, Mr. Williams, although in a good 
cause, seems to depreciate the art of punctuation ; which is often 
abused but which surely often provides something much more than 
a mere “crutch.” But these are points of detail in no wise 
reducing sensibly the value of the work as a whole, on which Mr. 
Williams and his publishers are to be congratulated. 


L. C. MARTIN. 


The British in Tropical Africa: .an Historical 
Outline. By Iror L. Evans. Cambridge University 
Press. 1929. 396 pp. 12s. 6d. net. 


White Capital and Coloured Labour. By Lorp Oivier. 
New edition, rewritten and revised, 1929. Hogarth Press. 
348 pp. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE first of these two books “is primarily intended to meet the 
more immediate needs of Colonial Service Probationers at the 
two older Universities”: the second, reissued after twenty-five 
years in an expanded form, is for Everyman. The first aims above 
all at correctness, the second at truth. Mr. Evans is anxious, 
obviously, to avoid suspicion of partisanship: Lord Olivier 
is quite willing to be positive in the cause of progressive 
justice to coloured peoples. The two books make an interesting 
contrast. Mr. Evans writes at length of West Africa, but he 
gives a very summary treatment of Kenya. It is true that he is 
writing an historical outline, and Kenya is only a baby. But it is 
also true that latter-day British administration shows up well 
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in West Africa and differently in Kenya. Lord Olivier, on the 
other hand, has more to say of Kenya than of West Africa for 
the simple reason that the real effects of the impact of White 
on Black are more obviously discernible there. For the future 
of civilization, it is to be hoped that Colonial Service Probationers 
will read Lord Olivier as well as Mr. Evans. Both books are 
useful, but while Mr. Evans aims at the dissemination of 
knowledge, Lord Olivier tries to stir his readers to understanding. 

The British in Tropical Africa is the most useful summary we 
have of British colonial expansion in Africa. It gives a brief 
outline of African history, and then turns to more detailed 
narrative of the history of West Africa, East Africa and the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. There are neat sketch-maps, a statistical 
summary and a bibliographical note, as aids to the reader ; the 
narrative is clear and interesting, and the matter is dispassionately 
presented. The reader who wants a plain but not complacent 
record of the facts of the subject may turn to this book with 
confidence. 

The ideal history of the British in tropical Africa would be 
a history equally acceptable both to Africans and British. That 
may be unattainable, at any rate in our generation. At present 
the more liberal of our historians would write of the scramble 
for Africa as Mr. Evans does. ‘“‘ The partition of Africa,” he 
says, “is, after all, but the balancing of the claims of certain 
European powers amongst themselves. That these claims were 
based upon rights acquired in due form from native chieftains 
may be an important consideration at International Law. That 
the native chiefs themselves had, for the most part, but little 
understanding of their real significance is, however, an even more 
vital consideration for the historian. When Europe partitioned 
Africa, it acquired economic interests of the greatest potential 
value, but it was also forced to undertake, often in spite of itself, 
certain grave responsibilities towards millions of natives who, 
whether they would or no, had come under its dominion. Partition 
implied some measure of administration, and that by rulers who 
knew but little of the mentality of the governed.’’ Clearly we have 
moved a long way from the mere flatulent jingoism of a generation 
ago. It is significant that the candid reader of Mr. Evans’s book 
will be unable to come from it without an awareness of weaknesses 
in our colonial policy in the past. If he will not get from it, 
save by inference, the African point of view, he will at any 
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rate have a good idea of current tendencies in British administra- 
tion, and he will see that dangers lie ahead unless our policy 
is both wise and generous. 

Mr. Evans has given us a definitely useful book, but the needs 
of the day demand more than his pages can supply. The 
necessary supplement is to be found in a book which became 
something of a classic quarter of a century ago. That book is 
Lord Olivier’s White Capital and Coloured Labour. It would be 
a mistake to dismiss Lord Olivier’s most timely re-issue of that 
slim volume of the Socialist Library as simply a revision of an 
older book. In its new form there is incorporated the significant 
experience of the last twenty-five years. Lord Olivier is not 
concerned merely to give a historical record, though there is a 
good deal of history in this book. His purpose is to penetrate 
below superficial appearances to the living realities of the impact 
of white civilization upon native peoples. For that, actual 
administrative experience in the field is as necessary a qualifica- 
tion as theoretical knowledge, and that experience Lord Olivier 
has had. So wide has it been, and so deeply has he thought, that 
his written work has a quite unusual authority and urgency. 
Lord Olivier cannot abide, or be put off with, humbug. White 
Capital and Coloured Labour is an altogether better book than his 
more polemical Anatomy of African Misery, better in tone and 
broader in conception. But it does not attempt to discover 
harmless or colourless descriptions of ugly facts or retrograde 
tendencies. It is clear-cut, definite and thorough. We all of 
us meet the statement that the black man is naturally lazy. In 
a few sentences, and with a few quotations from the evidence of 
others, Lord Olivier gives a complete answer to that accusation. 
That is the kind of service Lord Olivier renders with conspicuous 
success. Or take the chapter entitled ‘‘ The Pilgrimage of a 
Negro Peasantry.” It contains a brief record of progressive 
experience in Jamaica of the utmost significance to those who 
seek concrete justification for their belief in the possibility of 
native advancement. Lord Olivier’s view is that ‘‘ the belief in 
insuperable race distinctions ”’ is ‘‘ a fetish of the man of short 
views . . . a short-sighted and suicidal creed, auguring no 
healthy future for the community that entertains it.” He 
reminds us that “the principles by virtue of which the white 
European has obtained a leadership which even Islam cannot 
contest with him are principles which deny race distinctions.” 
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White Capital and Coloured Labour in its enlarged and revised form 
is one of the wisest books we have in the literature of imperialism. 


H. L. B. 


A Short History of the World: 1918—1928. By C. 
DELISLE Burns. V. Gollancz, Ltd. 1928. 447 pp. 
16s. net. 


Dr. Burns has not compiled a mere summary of Annual Registers 
and similar aids to memory. His aim is to interpret as well 
as to narrate. The best review of his analysis of the last decade’s 
history, therefore, will be the events of the next. Indeed, other 
criticism, save of points of detail—his narrative is accurate, 
temperate and interesting—can be little more than the advancing 
of one set of opinions for another. De gustibus. . . . There are 
all sorts of things I do not agree with in his book—his disapproba- 
tion of French policy, his bloodless version of the “ national 
strike,” his reading of the post-war economic situation in this 
country, andsoon. But there can be no finality in contemporary 
history until history really is a science. In the meantime Dr. 
Burns’s book is quite useful and it will provoke thought. 

Dr. Burns has composed his book for “‘ the common man.” 
(Very few common men will be able to afford it : a cheap edition 
would be well worth while.) ‘‘ Three-quarters or more of every 
man is common man, even if the remainder is a genius or a 
specialist or a fool.’”” The common man has a desire “ for some 
tranquillity and some progress.”” He has “large powers of 
conscious control”’ in his hands; he can ‘‘ remake institutions 
and remodel traditions”; and he has responsibilities which 
extend far beyond his frontiers. Dr. Burns writes to guide him 
on the paths of constructive citizenship. Not lacking in courage, 
he closes his book with a chapter, entitled ‘‘ The Next Act,” in 
which he tries to isolate the forces which will be uppermost in 
the coming years. He stresses the world-wide character of 
political and economic forces—Europe, he says, is dwarfed, its 
conflicts and alliances have become provincial—and admits that 
the tendencies towards peace may not be strong enough to over- 
come the ancient drift towards war. He discerns “‘a strong 
tendency towards conceiving public policy in terms of social 
welfare rather than national prestige.’’ The guidance of that 
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tendency, in his view, demands wise psychology rather than the 
statistical equipment of ‘‘ the older economics.’ He finds, also, 
a strong tendency towards democracy “in the sense of equal 
social opportunities for the discovery of exceptional ability and 
its use in the interests of the community.”’ Extensions of the 
franchise, the enlarged position of women and children in society, 
the shaking of tradition in the arts and in morality are evidence 
of the determination of common men to take part in the task of 
controlling circumstances in order to make life more civilized. 
But optimism ischastened by the gloomy stubbornness of economic 
circumstances. “‘ The course of events in the ten years has 
seemed like a succession of accidents.’’ There is an ‘‘ absence of 
governing ideas adequate for the control of economic forces which 
are world-wide.” Yet some progress has been made even here : 
common men show a confidence, even a hopefulness, in the 
future from which the ability to control may spring. The danger 
that large-scale centralized organizations may reduce the com- 
mon man to a mere instrument, or by splitting society into 
tiny groups, reduce civilization to medievalism, if real, is not 
insuperable. There is room for hope, because ‘‘ the contributions 
of acquiescence or energy or enthusiasm made by common men 
have saved civilization.” So “once again the advance begins 
to new forms of life.”’ 

It is all a little rarefied, a little remote and a little gentle. 
But it is good to think that neither Clissold nor Babbitt, neither 
Lenin nor Mussolini, has yet conquered, or finally corrupted, 
the common man. But how deep does it go? What would 
Karl Marx have said of it, had he been able to read it? And 
will it impress the working-man, who has nothing of the genius 
or the specialist or the fool in his social and psychological 
make-up ? 

Dr. Burns has written gracefully, as always, and his book 
glows with a humane and generous sympathy. How penetrating 
his observation is, and how profound his interpretations, may be 
left unassessed. But it may be hoped that his call to thought 
about the scope and possibilities of social control will not be 
ignored. Whether he is a good prophet or not, he certainly makes 
a powerful plea for adult education. 


H. L. B. 
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